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T0 TER 
EARL of HALIF AX, 
LORD PRIVY SEAL, 


KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


My LoR I, 


I T will doubtleſs be 
deemed preſumption in me to lay 
before Your Lordſhip a work, the 
ſubject of which, You are univer- 
ſally allowed to be the beſt judge © of, | 
in the kingdom. 

I confeſs, my Lord, it was my am- 
bition, to have the ſanction of Your 
name to a book, which, from the 


obſcurity of its author, might other- 
wiſe have been negleted. 
I do not flatter myſelf, that the 
_ peruſal of theſe pages, will afford 
Your Lordſhip any farther pleaſure 
than what will naturally flow from 
your humane diſpoſition, to en- 
courage even the weakeſt endea- 
vours towards promoting public 
utility: and yet I muſt venture to 
hope that Your Lordſhip will find in 
this work, ſentiments, in ſome mea- 
ſure, correſpondent with, though 
much leſs perfect, than Your own. 
Upon the whole, I am happy to 
have thoſe ſentiments paſs in review 
under the eye of Your Lordſhip, as I 
ſhall, thereby, know their true and 
real weight, from a judgment, form- 
ed upon more exact principles, and 
improved by more extenſive practice, 


DEDICATION. 
than can be ſuppoſed to fall to the 


lot of any perſon in a private ſtation. 


Flattery, my Lord, ſeems, from 
the common cuſtom of the world, 


to be a neceſſary part of a dedication; 
but, however neceſſary it may be. to 


perſons leſs known, and to merit 
leſs conſpicuous, it has no founda- 
tion here; as Your Lordſhip's conduct 
in ſeveral very important public ſta- 
tions, ſpeaks beyond all panegyric. 


The Firſt Lord of Trade, is an 


office of the higheſt importance to 
this kingdom; how well that was 
filled by You, my Lord, I need not 
tell the world; as no one ever diſ- 
played a greater fund of commercial 
knowledge, paid greater attention to 
the welfare of the nation, or made 
a more illuſtrious figure in it, than 


Your Lordſhip. 
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DEDICATION. 


I have only to wiſh, my Lord, 
from the ſincere love I bear my 
country, that ſuch men may always 
fill the great offices of ſtate, and 
that ſuch meaſures may always be 
purſued, as will tend to improve our 
manufactures, extend our commerce, 
increaſe our naval force, and thereby 
make Great-Britain the richeſt and 
moſt powerful Kingdom in Europe. 


Tam, 


My LORD, 
Your LoRDsHIp's 


Moſt devoted and 


Obedient Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


PREF ACE. 


A BOUT April, 1765, when the 
miſguided populace from Spital- 
Fields roſe in great numbers, and in a 
riotous and diſorderly manner applied to 
the King himſelf, complaining of want 
of labour, and dearneſs of proviſions; it 
appeared to this writer, that their com- 
plaints were groundleſs; for, on the beſt 
enquiry he could make, he found that 
very few among them would have want- 
ed employment, provided they would 
have laboured on reaſonable terms; but, 
from the extravagant wages given in the 
gauze manufactory, that branch had 
found its way to places where frugalit) 
| Gs and 
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and induſtry took place of idleneſs and 
debauchery, and where manufacturing 
people were glad to labour ſix days for 
the ſame money that many, in Spital- 
Fields, had received for the labour of 
three days only. 

The ſhifting of this branch to Scot- 
land, left many of theſe people without 
work, who would not ſubmit to the 
lowering of their wages, though con- 
fiderably more was offered them here, 
than is given in Scotland; neither would 
they return to other branches in the filk 
manufactory, though wanted; knowing 
they muſt work there at a lower rate : 
inſtead of which, they entered into ille- 
gal combinations, and even prevented 
thoſe from working, who were diſpoſed 
ſo to do, much in the manner they have 
done lately. 

At that critical time, the e of 
theſe ſheets publiſhed a tract, entitled, 


Conſiderations on Taxes, &c. in which 
he 
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| he endeavoured to prove, that neither 
want of employment, nor dearneſs of 
proviſions, were the true cauſes of their 
complaints. 

In that tract he ventured to ſay, that 
the appearance of a ſcarcity of labour in 
the ſilk manufactory, and the melan- 
cholly repreſentations of the diſtreſſes of 
the poor manufacturers, on that account, 
were encouraged by the maſters, in or- 
der, the more eaſily to obtain an act for 
the total prohibition of all foreign 
wrought filks. As to the other cauſe 
of their complaint, namely, the high 
price of proviſions, he aſſerted, that pro- 
viſions were cheaper, at that time, in 
this kingdom, than in any trading ſtate 
in Europe ; that is, the relation between 
the price of neceſſaries: and the value of 
labour was, at that time, : ſuch, that a 
man cculd purchaſe more neceſſaries 
with any given quantity of labour in 
England, than he could in France or 

Holland, 
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Holland, or any other commercial ſtate 
in Europe; and, as no one hath, ſince, 
contradicted this aſſertion, he is ſtill in 
the belief of its being true. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the rich maſters of ma- 
nufacturies in Spital-Fields, ſet on foot a 
ſubſcription, and we were told, in the 
public papers, that near three thou- 
« ſand manufacturing poor had been re- 
e lieved by it; I add, without labour of 
any ſort- A ſhrewd temptation to idle- 
neſs and debauchery. Labour of ſome 
kind or other ſhould have been found 
for theſe people; for the leiſure a la- 
bouring man has to ſpend money given 
him in charity, is of fatal conſequence, 
as it hath a tendency to make idleneſs 
grow into habit. This writer, then, 
ſpoke prophetically of this meaſure; and 
urged, that to give a man a day's la- 
bour, and a ſhilling for it, was better 
for the man, as well as for the commu- 
nity, than to give him the ſhilling as a 

charity. 
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charity, He has now lived to ſee this 
fulfilled by the ingratitude and inſolence 
of the ſame people, many of them at 
leaſt, who were then relieved ; and that 
ſome of thoſe very maſters, who then 
relieved them, now ſuffer for their im- 
prudent conduct. | 

The great clamour in regard to the 
dearneſs of proviſions was then eagerly 
laid hold of, and propagated by the ene- 
mies of the government, who attributed 
this dearneſs to the weight of the na- 
tional debt, and the burthen of taxes 
conſequent thereon. 

To combat and refute theſe plauſible 
opinions, by arguments drawn from ex- 
perience, was the deſign of that little 
treatiſe, which was received by the pub- 
lic in a manner quite beyond the expec- 
tations of the author. Two editions 
were ſoon ſold, and an appendix, rela- 
tive to the management of the poor, was 
29 20 for the Na to be added to the 
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third; but ſeveral of the author's friends 
adviſed him to make ſome material alte- 
rations in the work, to enlarge it, by 
adding many things of conſequence, and 
more applicable to the preſent ſtate of 
our affairs, both at home and abroad. 
This he has done in the following 
ſheets; in which, after giving a conciſe 
account of the riſe and progreſs of ma- 
nufactures and commerce in Europe, he 
has produced a number of arguments 
drawn from experience, and the autho- 
rities of ſome of the beſt writers on this 
ſubject, to prove that the price of la- 
bour is by no means raiſed on the ac- 
count of our taxes; and farther, that 
the price of labour is not governed by 
the price of proviſions; and that no ſtate 
was ever known to make any conſider- 
able figure in commerce, where provi- 
ſions were at a low price, or to be ob- 
tained by little labour. The author 
has added, ſome thoughts on monopolies, 
. proving 


PARETACE: 
proving them, in general, to be injurious 
to the trade of this kingdom. 

In the following ſheets, the author has 
alſo ſhewn, that the making corn an ar- 
ticle of commerce has been, and muſt 
continue to be, of great uſe to this king- 
dom ; that it tends to keep it at a mo- 
derate price, and will always prevent a 
ſcarcity. He has, likewiſe, lightly 
touched on the different value of our fil- 
ver, compared with France ; and ſhewn 
how the price of labour is affected by it. 
All theſe things are treated of, in as 
conciſe a manner as the nature of the 
ſubjects would admit; but, the impor- 
tant conſideration of our American trade 
is treated more at large, and with a view 
to the reconciling the preſent unhappy 
differences between the mother- country 
and her colonies. The whole being in- 
tended as An Eſſay on Trade and Com- 
merce, interſperſed with a variety of re- 
marks, which the author hopes will 
prove both uſeful and entertaining. 
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Too theſe important conſiderations the 
author hath added the outlines, or ſketch, 
of 2 ſcheme for the employment and 
maintenance of the poor, and the eaſing 
the lands of their preſent great burthen 
of poor's-rates; humbly hoping that the 
wiſdom of the Britiſh Legiſlature will 
improve and bring i it to perfection. 


THOUGHTS 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


TH AT. the riches and ſtrength of a 


ſtate conſiſts in the number of its inha- 
bitants, and more eſpecially in its la- 
bouring people, provided they are pro- 
perly employed, is a truth never yet 
controverted : as true is it, that an idle 


and debauched populace is one of the 


greateſt grievances a commercial ſlate 
can labour under, Indeed, in ſuch an 
unhappy ſituation, no ſtate can long 
continue a commercial ſtate; for if the 
populace are in general unemployed, 
ſuch ſtate can produce but few manu; 
B factures 
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factures for exportation, and of courſe 
can have but few ſhips, few ſailors, and 
a very inconſiderable naval force. 

A ſtate may, from the produce of its 
lands, be able to ſupport its inhabitants; 
but ſuch ſtate can no more expect to grow 
rich by its internal commerce, than a man 
can expect to increaſe his fortune by 
winning money from his wife and chil- 
dren. But, what is worſe, ſuch a ſtate 
can never be in a ſituation to ſecure it- 
ſelf againſt the encroachments of ambi- 
tious neighbours, more eſpecially if it 
be an iſland. On the continent, weak 
ſtates may ſometimes be protected by 
the territories of neighbouring ſtates 
lying between them and their enemies, 

and a mutual return of good offices 
might enſue ; but a weak iſland, that is, 
an iſland without foreign commerce, 
and of courſe without a powerful 
navy, can neither protect itſelf, nor 


be of conſequence enough to be pro- 
tected 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 3 
tected by other ſtates. An iſland bleſſed 
by nature with advantages for foreign 
commerce, ſuch as good ports, navi- 
_ gable rivers, &c. is doubly called upon 
to exert itſelf in that way; we want 
not an oracle to tell us, as it did the 
_ Athenians, that without our wooden 
walls, we are immediately open to the 
attacks of any maritime power which can 
bring an army to invade us. The at- 
tacks might be made at many different 
places, and thereby the defenders be fo 
harraſſed and divided, that the braveſt 
people in the world muſt ſoon be con- 
quered by any power which had a great 
number of land forces, ſupported by a 
powerful navy, to bring againſt them. 

Theſe things are only hinted here, to 
ſhew the great importance of foreign 
commerce to ſuch a ſtate as ours, and 
that nothing ſhould be left unattempted 
which might tend to its ſupport and 
extenſion. The deplorable figure which 

B 2 this 
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this kingdom would make without it, 
may be judged of, not only from what 
has been ſaid above, but alſo from look- 
ing back to what it was before manu- 
factures and commerce had gained any 
conſiderable footing here, viz. till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. | 
Before this glorious era, England 
knew very little of manufactures, while 
thoſe of Spain and Italy were in great 
perfection, for that time. The latter of 
| theſe carried on all the trade to the 
Levant ; and the other European ſtates 
conſigned to them the raw materials 
which their ſeveral countries produced, 
as being beſt capable of manufacturing 
them. 
In the frequent voyages made by the 
Italians to the North, they found Flan- 
ders a proper and convenient repoſitory 
for their manufactures ; and the Fle- 
mings being an induſtrious people, and 
encouraged by their nobility, who 
| granted 
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granted the merchants particular privi- 
leges, they ſoon became manufacturers 
themſelves; whilſt the Engliſh con- 
tinued as yet ignorant of the great ad- 
vantages arifing from manufactures and- 
commerce. At length, by the emigra- 
tion of the Flemings, on the Count's of 
Flanders withdrawing theſe privileges, 
manufactures were attempted in Eng- 
land : for we find, that either through 
our want of {kill or induſtry, in the 
reign of Edward III. the Flemings 
could buy our wool, pay high cuſtom 
out, manufacture it, and pay cuſtom in, 
and yet ſell their manufactures cheaper 
than the natives. 5 

In the reign of Edward VI. indeed 
the Engliſh ſeem to have let, in good 
earneſt, about encouraging manufactures 
and employing the poor. This we learn 
from a remarkable ſtatute which runs 
thus; * That all vagrants ſhall be 
* branded, and be the ſlaves of thoſe 
B 3 * who 
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** who apprehend them, for two years; 
* to be fed with bread and water, with 
te an iron collar or ring faſtened on their 
« necks, arms, or legs; and upon run- 
&* ning away, to be farther branded, and 
« be condemned to ſlavery for life; 
and upon running away again, to be 
hanged.” Stat. 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. 
From hence it may be obſerved how 
very prejudicial to the ſtate it was then 
thought, to have any of the labouring 
poor unemployed. It is ſurely of equal 
conſequence now, though different re- 
medies may be applied. That which 
the author hath propoſed, in the con- 
cluſion of this work, he hopes may 
prove as efficacious to prevent vagrancy 
and common begging, though far leſs 
cruel and tyrannical than this ſtatute. 
But even with all this care to enforce 
labour and. induſtry, in the reign of 
Edw. VI. England was brought very 
little forward in commerce, and her 
3 | manu- 
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manufactures were very ſlowly growing 
into repute, till our glorious Queen 
ELIZABETH, aided by able miniſters 
and the wiſdom of her parliament, car- 
ried the ſuperiority of both to an amaz- 
ing pitch. The famous act of naviga- 
tion produced great employment for 
our ſhipping, and our naval power ſoon 
became the terror of the world. 

But before this period, new worlds 
of riches were laid open to the Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards, and the immenſe 
quantity of gold and filyer brought from 
thence, ſoon rendered the immediate 
poſſeſſors of it neglectful of manufac- 
tures and agriculture; for the loſs of 
which, their millions made them but 
poor amends, for they became weak, 
though abounding with gold and ſilver. 
Surely nothing can ſhew, in a ſtron- 
ger point of view, the advantages of 
commerce, and the conſtant employ- 
ment of the labouring people; nor bet- 

B 4 ter 
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ter prove the truth of the propoſition 
firſt laid down, namely. that the true 
* riches of a ſtate conſiſt in the num- 
fe ber of its inhabitants, properly em- 
% ployed,” However, this will be far- 
ther illuſtrated in the courſe of thug 
work. But to proceed, 

Whilſt the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
were neglecting their manufactures, and 
ſinking into luxury, floth and effemi- 
nacy, as if they thought that the ac- 
quiſition of riches was the ſole road to 
greatneſs; the other ſtates of Europe, 
who were, happily I may fay, excluded 
from theſe new worlds, thought them- 
ſelves, nevertheleſs, much intereſted in 
the diſcovery, and immediately ſet, in 
good carneſt, about ſharing part of this 
treaſure ; and the way was obvious ; 
Portugal and Spain had declined in their 
manufactures, and now purchaſed from 
gther ſtates thoſe things which 148 


Own 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 3 
pwn people had hitherto ſupplied them 
with for their foreign ſettlements. Riches 
will ever obey the infallible attrac- 
tion-of labour and induſtry. This is 
the caſe, not only between one ſtate 
and another, but between the indivi- 
duals of every ſtate; the rich ſupport 
the poor, and the induſtrious poor ſup- 
ply the rich; ſq that every man muſt 
bear his part in the common labour of 
the world, either by himſelf or his ſub- 
ſtitute. Thus the gold and filver from 
Mexico, Peru, and the Braſils, paſſed 
through the hands of the Spaniards - 
and Portugueſe, to England, Holland, 
and France, with accumulated advan- 
tages. Before this time, neceſſity had 
produced induſtry, riches, and freedom 
in the United Provinces ; their manufac- 
tures were improved, and the merchants 
acquired the ſovereignty of vaſt king- 
doms in the Eaſt Indies, whilſt the 
nation ſecured to itſelf inexhauſtible 

riches 
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riches by the exclufive trade to the Spice 
iſlands. 

Trading companies were now formed 
in England in imitation of the Dutch, 
and we began to figure as a commercial 
ſtate; our naval power was greatly in- 
creaſed; and our manufactures, of va- 
rious kinds, were thought to be the beſt 
and moſt perfect of any in Europe, and 
bore the beſt price. 

In France, the immortal CoLBERT, 
about this time, revived every ſort of 
induſtry, and ſupported the arts of lei- 
ſure and peace amidſt ambition and de- 
fire of conqueſt ; the higheſt encourage- 
ments were given to manufacturers of 
every kind; but more eſpecially to fo- 
reigners, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
mention hereafter, when I endeavour 
to account for our being underſold in 
foreign markets. 

1 frequently mention as Dutch as 


well as the French, when I would. re- 
COm- 
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commend examples of ſobriety, fruga- 
lity, and induſtry ; but I would always 
be underſtood to point out the French, 
as our moſt dangerous rivals in trade. I 
mention them as a power, whom all 
Europe ſhould view with a jealous eye; 
but I would: with to direct that eye to 
their growing trade, more than to their 
fleets and armies. The great miniſters 
of France were very ſenſible, that an 
extended commerce mult be their firſt 
ſtep to univerſal empire, and that they 
could never be very formidable without 
it. England and Hollaad are the only 
powers capable of checking the trade of 
France ; and ſurely theſe ſhould heartily 
unite, not only as friends and proteſ- 
tants, but for the preſervation of each 
other, from their reſtleſs and ambitious 
neighbours. And thus England appears 
to be greatly intereſted in'procuring a 

good barrier for the Dutch. | 
To let the French continue to un- 
der- 
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derſell us in foreign markets, and by 
any arts to worm us out of our trade, 
would be to neglect all the natural and 
acquired advantages we have, in com- 
merce and maritime affairs, not only 
over them, but over the whole world. 
That the French have underſold us 
. in Turky, Italy, and Spain, very few 
will diſpute ; and in conſequence of this, 
that we have, in a great meaſure, loſt our 
trade with thoſe ſtates, is very clear ; 
our enquiry then will be, what the 
French have done on their parts, and 
what we have done, or neglected to do, 
on ours, that might cauſe the loſs of 
theſe branches of commerce to us. 

A celebrated writer *, to whom the 
world is obliged for a very uſeful Dic- 
tionary, has fixed upon our national debt, 
and the perpetuated taxes conſequent 
thereon, as the ſource of this loſs. He 
argues thus; High taxes muſt raiſe 

# Poſtlethwayte, | 
9 5 the 
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te the price of neceſſaries, an high price 
« of neceſſaries muſt raiſe the price of 
* labour, and an high price of labour 
«© muſt enhance the value of commo- 
cc dities; ſo that the ſtate, in which 
« labour is cheapeſt, will always be 
able to underſell other ftates, and 
ce gain their trade.” This may be true 
in part, but we hope to make it ap- 
pear, that the national debt is far from 
being the principal ſource of the high 
price of labour in this kingdom; that 
it operates very little that way, and that 
there are other more powerful cauſes of 
the high price of labour in our manu- 
factories; the principal of which ap- 
pears to be the general diſpoſition of our 
manufacturing populace to idleneſs and 
debauchery. As in theſe arguments I 
may appear very paradoxical, I ſhall 
not venture to make uſe of any, but 
ſuch as are drawn from experience, 
our beſt guide in theſe matters, or 

from 
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from the beſt authorities. To ſay that 
taxes tend to lower the price of labour, 
is a paradox that experience alone will 
teach us how to explain; and which 
we ſhall do in a variety of inſtances: 
indeed it is a truth known to almoſt 
every maſter of a manufactory in the 
kingdom, that when proviſions are 
cheap, labour is always, relatively, dear. 
Yet I wonder not that the contrary opi- 
nion ſhould prevail, as every one clearly 
ſees, that if a populace can live cheap, 
they can afford to labour cheap; from 
whence it is erroneouſly concluded that 
they will do ſo. 8 
But thoſe who have cloſely attended 
to the diſpoſition and conduct of a ma- 
nufacturing populace, have always found 
that to labour leſs and not cheaper has 
been the conſequence of a low price of 
proviſions; and that when proviſions 
are dear, from whatever cauſe, labour 
is always plentiful, always well per- 
formed, 
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formed, and of courſe is always cheaper 
than when proviſions are at a low price. 
To explain this, let us obſerve, firſt, 
that mankind, in general, are naturally 
inclined to eaſe and indolence, and that 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity will en- 
force labour and induſtry. Secondly, 
that our poor, in general, work only for 
the bare neceflaries of life, or for the 
means of a low debauch ; which when 
obtained, they ceaſe to labour till rouſed 
again by neceſſity. Thirdly, that it is 
beſt for themſelves, as well as for ſoci- 
ety, that they ſhould be conſtantly em- 
ployed. | 
Firſt, that mankind, in general, are 


naturally inclined to eaſe and indolence, 


we fatally experience to be true, from 
the conduct of our manufacturing popu- 
lace, who do not labour, upon an aver- 
age, above four days in a week, unleſs 
proviſions happen to be very dear. 
When this is the caſe, a general in- 
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duſtry is immediately created; works 
men croud about the houſes of maſtets 
manufacturers, begging for work, al-= 
moſt at any rate; and they work five 
or ſix days in the week inſtead of three 
or four. Labour being a kind of com- 
modity, the quantity then offered tends 
to the lowering its price ; and would do 
ſo, unleſs art or violence intervened. 
Thus far the paradox is explained by 
experience; and thus far it is proved, 
that dearneſs of proviſions tends to lower 
the price of labour in manufaQories.--- 
But farther to prove this, the very re- 
verſe happens, when wheat and other 
proviſions are at a low price. Tip- 
pling - houſes and ſkittle - grounds are 
then crouded inftead of their maſters 
court-yards: Idleneſs and debauchery 
take place ; labour grows ſcarce ; maſ- 
ters are obliged to ſeek it; and court the 
labourer to his work ; ſometimes at an 
advanced price, in one ſhape or another; 
2 frequently 
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frequently by lendinghim money, which 
is loſt if the man dies; indeed, this ad- 
vanced money is hardly ever repaid; 
for whenever a maſter attempts to ſtop 
it, the journeyman applies to another, 
who, if he be a good workman, and the 
trade be briſk, will lend him money to 
pay his former maſter, and, perhaps, a 
little more; this is frequently the caſe 
in the crape manufactory at Norwich, 
where, I am well informed, ſome ma- 

ſters loſe from fifty to eighty pounds a 
year in this way. In France, inſtead of 
tempting ſervants from their places, no 
maſter will employ the ſervant of ano- 
ther maſter, without firſt knowing that 
the ſervant is totally diſengaged, and 
can obtain a very good character from 
his laſt employer. The good conſe- 
quences ariſing from hence are obvious. 
But, then, this will alſo prove that the 
French have greater plenty of working 
hands, or that their manufacturing poor 

= * are 
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are more induſtrious, and more ſolicitous 
to pleaſe their employers than the ma- 
nufacturing people in England are. 
One reaſon, among many others, 
which I ſhall produce, why the French 
are able to underſell us, is, the great 
regularity and order, obſerved among 
their manufacturing people. 

My ſecond propoſition is blended 
with the firſt. | 

My third propoſition was, that it is 
beſt for themſelves, as well as for ſo- 
ciety, that the poor ſhould be conſtantly 
employed. 

It has been ſhewn above, tllat a plenty 
of working hands tends in various ways, 
to make labour cheap. Any method, 
therefore, that will enforce labour and 
induſtry, will have the ſame effect as 
increaſing the number of hands, and 
will convert what would otherwiſe be a 
burthen, into the riches and ſtrength 
of the ſtate. 8 

A trad- 
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A trading ſtate cannot be too full of 
labouring people, whilſt the produce of 
the land, cultivated in the beſt manner, 
is ſufficient to ſupport them; or an ex- 
tended commerce to procure neceſſaries 
from other ſtates, in exchange for her 
manufactures. By our foreign trade, 
and by our naval force to protect that 
trade, our manufactures are diffuſed 
throughout the world, and we need not 
fear too great an increaſe of people; for 
the lowering the price of labour and the 
improvement of our manufactures would 
be a natural conſequence of ſuch in- 
creaſe, and an increaſed foreign demand 
would follow of courſe. 

A multitude of people being drawn 
together in a ſmall territory will raiſe 
the price of proviſions ; but, at the ſame 
time, if the police be good, it muſt keep 
down the price of labour, make men 
induſtrious, and incline them to exert 
their beſt abilities in the improvement 
of manufactures. 
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Wherever there are but few hands 
labour muſt be dear of courſe, and 
deareſt when proviſions are ſo cheap, 
that thoſe few are not obliged to labour 
above half their time for a maintenance. 

But the moſt expeditious way of en- 
creating the number of people, keeping 
down the price of labour, enforcing in- 
duſtry, and improving our manufac- 
tures, is a general naturalization. No- 
thing, ſurely, can have a better effect 
in a ſtate where manufacturing hands 
are wanted, where quantities of land he 
uncultivated, or where labour 1s ſcarce 
and dear, from the idleneſs and debau- 
chery of the manufacturing populace: for 
by opening our arms to foreigners, we 


{hall not only improve our own manu- 
factures, but alſo introduce the manu- 
faQtures of foreigners, with all their 


arts and improvements; a fpirit of in- 
duitry and improvement would be cre- 
ated by it; which, beſides unanimity 

among 
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among our governors, in regard to the 
extenſion and protection of our trade, 
is all we ſeem to want, to make us the 
greateſt people in the world. | 

A general naturalization, will operate 
more powerfully and more ſpeedily than 
any other expedient, towards rendering 
the ſtate populous, rich, and powerful. 
Its manufactures would be improved, 
its commerce extended, and its lands 
would be cultivated to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection. But, ſome have aſ- 
ſerted, “that a general naturalization 
might produce fo great an influx of 
people, as to render proviſions fo ſcarce 
and dear, that numbers would be ſtarv- 
ed.” To this it may be readily replied, 
that, though proviſions might be ren- 
dered dearer by a great increaſe of 
people, yet, it is morally impoſſible 
that a famine ſhould happen, or that 
the poor ſhould be ſtarved in a ſtate en- 
riched by extenſive commerce. We 
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have large tracts of land yet unculti- 
vated, and, alſo, much land not culti- 


vated to its higheſt perfection; their 


improvement would employ a great 


number of hands, and produce great 


quantities of proviſions. Beſides, I can 
never admit, that the number of people 
in a ſtate is limited by the produce of 


the lands, provided the ſtate is enriched 


by extenſive commerce ; the contrary 
of this is proved by the ſtates of Hol- 
land, where the produce of the lands, 
though they are cultivated at a great 
expence, and to the higheſt perfection, 
will not ſupport the inhabitants; and, 
proviſions are imported from other 
ſtates, in exchange for their manufac- 
tures, In order to make room for fo- 
reigners, the Dutch have taken in, as 
it were, another element, and great 
numbers of them live upon the water. 
It appears that England could never 
ſuffer by a general naturalization, not- 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding it has been ſo violently 
oppoſed: on the contrary, all ranks and 
degrees of men muſt be benefited by it. 
The gentry, the clergy, and the far- 
mer, would be benefited by the improve- 
ment of the land, Manufactures would 
be improved and rendered cheaper; 
which, of courſe, would encreaſe our 
foreign trade, and thereby enrich the 
manufacturer, the broker, and the mer- 
chant; and, in conſequence of the great 
number of ſhips and failors conſtantly 
employed, our naval force would be the 
terror of our enemies through the world. 
The goodneſs of our laws would, not 
only bring art and induſtry among us, 
but many would come and bring great 
riches with them, if, by a general na- 
turalization, our arms were open to re- 
ceive them. Employment would be 
created for every mechanical art; in- 
vention would be ſharpened, induſtry 
enforced, and economy would naturally 

C4. follow, 
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follow. The idle and debauched, wha 


now labour but four days in a week, 
and riot the other two, might, pro- 
bably, complain; but of what ? why, 
that by admitting people more induſ- 
trious than themſelves, they ſhould 
be obliged to labour ſix days in the 
week, and live temperate and ſober. 

I remember one great objection to this 
ſcheme has been, that we thould bring 
great numbers of Jews among us. This 
objection, if made on account of their 
religion, is totally inconſiſtent with the 
generous, noble ſpirit, of proteſtant 
Chriſtians, who embrace all mankind 
as their fellow creatures, provided that 
in the general courſe of their lives, they 
act properly. Indeed, theſe people, 
(the Jews) have been perſecuted, in al- 
molt every country by turns, both on 
account of their religion, and, alſo, 
from a deſire of ſeizing their riches ; 
and hence neceſſity operated, and drove 


thoſe 
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thoſe people to the invention of bills af 
exchange (a remarkable era this in the 
commercial world) in order that they 
might lodge their treaſure in the banks 
of thoſe ſtates where they thought it 
molt ſecure ; and yet, bring what they 
wanted of it, in the way of traffick, to 
any part of the world; and this aug- 
mented to a great degree the certainty 
and readineſs of communication among 
trading nations, Every wiſe ſtate, ex- 
cept ours, that is not under the influ- 
ence of a rapacious and tyrannical in- 
quiſition, now giye the Jews the moſt 
cordial. reception among them. The 
Dutch, in particular, have many rich 
Jews among them, who have money to 
a great amount in our ſtocks, and who 
ſpend the intereſt of it in Holland. 
Would it not be better to have theſe 
people reſide here, to keep their money, 
and have the advantages of their traffick 
among ourſelves ? But prejudice makes 

our 
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our politics, in this particular, different 
from many other ſtates. 
That idleneſs is a conſequence of 
cheap living, may be gathered from a 
knowledge of human nature alone. 
Mankind, as I ſaid above, are naturally 
fo fond of eaſe and indolence, that they 
will not labour, while they have the 
means of idleneſs in their power; but, 
as foon as theſe means are exhauſted, 
neceſſity again rouzes them to their 
work; and from this cauſe, no ſtate has 
ever yet made any conſiderable figure in 
commerce, where the neceſſaries of life 
could be obtained by little labour. 

But, formerly, this natural love of eaſe 
operated no farther than to prevent ſuch 
ſtates, where proviſions were cheap, and 
idleneſs to be indulged, from extending 
their commerce; whilſt in others, where 
2 great number of people poſſeſſed but 
ſmall territory, and where, of courſe, 
proviſions were dear; there, Neceſſity 


has 
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has proved the mother of Induſtry, as 
well as of Invention, and commerce 
hath been greatly extended. Theſe are 
the operations of Nature, and have no 
very paradoxical appearance; but the 
fatal ſtrides now made by the corrupted 
manners of our manufacturing populace, 
beyond the Natural love of eaſe, is 
greatly to be lamented. 

My next propoſition is, again, a kind 
of trade paradox, which experience in the 
conduct of our manufacturing people, 
alone, can explain; namely, that another 
cauſe of idleneſs, in this kingdom, is the 
want of a ſufficient number of labouring 
Hands. One would naturally, and upon 
the face of things, ſuppoſe that where 
hands are ſcarce, they ſhould be all fully 
employed ; but this is far from being 
the caſe, as is well known to the ma- 
ſter manufacturers in this kingdom. 
Whenever, from an extraordinary de- 
mand for manufactures, labour grows 
= £ ſcarce, 
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ſcarce, the labourers feel their own 
conſequence, and will make their ma- 
ſters feel it likewiſe: it is amazing; but 
ſo depraved are the diſpoſitions of theſe 
people, that, in ſuch caſes, a ſet of 
workmen have combined to diſtreſs 
their employer, by idling a whole day 
together. But then, let it be obſerved 
(as a farther proof of my general argu- 
ment, viz. that neceſſity alone will en- 
force labour,) that theſe things never 
happen when wheat and other neceſ- 
faries are dear; labour 1s then too plen- 
tiful, and becomes too neceſſary to ad- 
mit of ſuch unnatural combinations ; 
nor does this ever happen in a ſtate, 
where there is plenty of labouring 
hands. The moſt efficacious remedy 
for theſe and many other evils, is a ge- 
neral naturalization, as hinted a few 
pages back; but, if that remedy will 
not be admitted in this kingdom, ſome 


other method ſhould be found out, to 


create 
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ereate a general induſtry; that the 
moderate labour of fix days in the week 
may be ſo enforced as, in time, to grow 

habitual, as is the caſe with the Dutch; 
for this would be equal to an increaſe, 
of manufacturing people, near one third, 
and produce many millions, per annum, 
more in commodities : ſome think that 
a general induſtry, and the conſtant la- 
bour of thoſe hands we have, would 
produce above twenty millions, per 
annum, in commodities, more than 
are now produced; of ſuch vaſt con- 
ſequence is ſobriety, induſtry, and con- 

ſtant labour, to a commercial ſtate. 
But, as a farther proof that an high 
price of neceſſaries is not injurious to a 
trading ſtate, I ſhall mention many 
other good conſequences attending at. 
When proviſions are dear, from any 
_ cauſe, the labour of the poor is per- 
formed with care, with aſfiduity, and a 
regard to the pleaſing their employer. 
Manu- 
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Manufactures are improved from an ex- 
ertion of ſkill, and a laudable emula- 
tion in workmen to excel one another. 
Again---When, from an high price of 
neceſſaries, perſons are obliged to la- 
bour fix days in the week, they keep 
themſelves ſober, and the work of ſuch 

men is always beſt performed. ---- It is 
difficult, after a few days debauch, for 
a man to return to his labour : when he 
does, it is with diſtaſte and reluctance, 
often with an aching head and trem- 
bling hands, which render him incapa- 
ble of performing his work in a proper 
manner ; and it is well known that the 
firſt day's work of a journeyman, after a 
few days of idleneſs and debauchery, 
is performed, beyond all calculation, 
worſe than that of a man who has ha- 
bituated himſelf to ſobriety and con- 
ſtant labour. Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE 
obſerves, that of ſuch force is the 
% prevalency of habit, that the change 
« from 
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from conſtant labour to conſtant eaſe, 
« js as difficult and diſagreeable, as from 
ce conſtant eaſe to conſtant labour ;* 
and I think I may from hence aſſert, 
that it would be better for the labourer, 
as well as for the ſtate, that he ſhould 
work ſix days for fix ſhillings, than that 
he ſhould receive the ſame ſum for la- 
bouring four days, for both the labourer 
and his family would be made the hap- 
pier by it ; an habit of ſobriety and in- 
duſtry would be hereby acquired and 
confirmed; and the man would natu- 
rally, and almoſt inſenfibly, become a 
better huſband, a better father, a better 
member of ſociety, Of what infinite 
conſequence then is it to a trading ſtate, 
that ſome method ſhould be found out 
to enforce labour, and to procure habits 
of ſobriety and induſtry among the ma- 
nufacturing populace. 

But here it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that in relation to the Jabouring 


people 
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people working ſix days in the week; 
Mr. PosTLETHWAITE and I differ full 
as much, as about the operations of our 
taxes on the price of labour. What he 
has ſaid in regard to both theſe argu- 
ments, I will give in his own words; 
but firſt in regard to labouring ſix days; 
the other in its order. 

In page 14 of his firſt / 
diſcourſe, he ſays as follows; namely, 
& We cannot put an end to theſe few 
% obſervations, without noticing that 
ce trite remark in the mouth of too 
c many, that if the induſtrious poor 
* can obtain enough to maintain them- 
« ſelves in five days, they will not work 
© the whole ſix. Whence they infer 
* the neceſſity of, even the neceſſaries 
&* of life, being made dear by taxes, or 
e any other means, to compel the 
« working artiſan and manufacturer to 
e labour the whole fix days in the week 
«© without ceaſing. I muſt beg leave 
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to differ in ſentiment from thoſe great 
politicians, who contend for the per- 
petual ſlavery of the working people 
of this kingdom; they forget the vul- 
gar adage, all work and no play. 
Have not the Engliſh boaſted of the 
ingenuity and dexterity of her work- 
ing artiſts and manufacturers, which 
have hitherto given credit and repu- 
tation to Britiſh wares in general? 
What has this been owing to? To 
nothing more, probably, than the 
relaxation of the working people in 
their own way. Were they obliged 
to toil the year round, the whole 
fx days in the week, in a repetition 
of the fame work, might it not blunt 
theit ingenuity, and render them ſtu- 


pid, inſtead of alert and dexterous ; 


and might not our workmen loſe 
their reputation, inſtead of main- 
taining it by ſuch eternal ſlavery ? 


Have not all wiſe nations inſtituted 
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holidays, ſports, and paſtimes for the 
diverſion of the maſs of the people? 
To what end? Certainly to give them 


a freth reliſh for their labour. 


And, 


if they had not unbendings, we may 
preſume they would pine away, and 
become enervated as well in body, as 
marr'd in underſtanding, and what 
fort of workmanſhip could we expect 
from ſuch hard-driven animals? 

«© However, ſome London workmen 


may, now and then, impair their 


healths by drunkenneſs and debau- 
chery ; the bulk of the induſtrious 
artiſans and manufacturers through- 
out the kingdom do otherwiſe ; and, 
when they do make a holiday, they 
will eaſily fetch the loſt time up, as 


they term it, in caſes of piece- work; 
and many of them will execute as 
much work in four days, as a French- 
man does in five or ſix. But, if En- 
gliſhmen are to be eternal drudges, 
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'tis to be feared they will degenerate 
below the Frenchmen. As our people 
are fam'd for bravery in war, do we 
not ſay that it is owing to good En- 
gliſh roaſt beef and pudding in their 
bellies, as well as our conſtitutional 
ſpirit of liberty? And why may not 
the ſuperior ingenuity and dexterity 
of our artiſts and manufacturers, be 
owing to that freedom and liberty 
they enjoy to divert themſelves in 
their own way ; and, I hope, we ſhall 
never. have them deprived of ſuch 
privileges, and of that good living 
from whence their ingenuity, no leſs 
than their courage, may proceed. 
However, ſome regulations may be 
neceſſary, even for . diverſions of 
the induſtrious poor.“ 

Had theſe obſervations proceeded from 


Mr. Pos Tr LETHWAVTE“s pen alone, I 
ſhould not have been ſo particular in my 
anſwer to them; for, the buſineſs of this 


D 2 writer 
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writer ſeems principally to have beeri 
that of writing largely, without much 
attending to correctneſs of ſtyle, or con- 
ſiſtency of argument. But this, per- 
haps, was rather his misfortune than 
his fault; however, as his opinions have 
been adopted by other writers, and as 
they appear to ariſe from the tract, men- 
tioned in the preface, viz. Conſiderations 
on Taxes, I think myſelf obliged to take 
this particular notice of them, _ 
Whatever this great advocate for the 
labouring people might intend, it ap- 
pears clearly to me, that his arguments 
muſt prove a ſnare to them, and leave 
them obnoxious to many evils, which 
conſtant employment would certainly 
preſerve them from. It appears, to 
me, that conſtant employment is the 
road to rational happineſs; which no 
one withes more heaztily for the poor 
to enjoy, than I do. I think I have 
proved that our manufacturing people 
are, 
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are, in general, idle and debauched ; 
and, in conſequence of this diſpoſition, 
both they and their families are un- 
happy, and the ſtate in danger of be- 
ing ruined by the loſs of its foreign 
trade. I hope I have alſo proved that 
high taxes and dear proviſions are ſo 
far from increaſing this evil, that they 
are the moſt material check to it, as 
nothing but neceſſity will enforce labour, 
and neceſſity muſt be the baſis of every 
ſcheme that ſhall be formed in order to 
redreſs this intolerable grievance, the 

| jdleneſs and debauchery of our manu- 

facturing populace : and yet, I hope, I 
ſhall not from hence, be thought of fo 
unbenevolent a diſpoſition, as to deſire 
to diſtreſs the poor; and, as Mr. 
PosTLETHWAYTE ſays, to make them 
ſlaves. I may be miſtaken; but, I 
think that I am conſulting the happi- 
neſs of the far greater part of them, 
when I recommend conſtant moderate 
labour. 
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I look upon the induſtrious poor to 
be the moſt uſeful part of the commu- 
nity; and, therefore, I wiſh them all 
to be induſtrious. It appears to me, 
that the riches, ſtrength, and well being 
of the ſtate, depends, in great meaſure, 
on the number of its induſtrious poor. 
I would willingly have them all live 
comfortably by their labour, and be 
ſupported comfortably by the ſtate, 
when age, ſickneſs, or any other cala- 
mities render them incapable of labour. 
The conſtant, reaſonable labour of ſix 
days out of ſeven, when perſons are in 
health, I am confident, would make 
the poor much happier than they are by 
labouring leſs, and having time on their 
hands for riot and debauchery. I would 
always wiſh to have neceſſaries at ſuch 
a price, that, by fix days labour, the 
poor might be able to maintain them- 
ſelves and families in a plain, but decent 
manner. I am ſorry that encourage- 
ment 
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ment will not have the ſame effect on 
the manufacturing poor, as neceſſity. 
It is their well known diſpoſition for 
idleneſs and debauchery that gives weight 
to my arguments; general induſtry 
would, at once, make them uſeleſs. 
England, as a wiſe commercial ſtate, 
which hath the power of extending its 
commerce, ſurely, ſhould conſider the 
vaſt ſum that even one day's labour in 
a week, throughout all our manufac- 
tures, would amount to, and ſhould 
endeavour, by a good police, to enforce 
it. It is judged by ſome, as hath been 
before obſerved, that it would produce 
above ten millions value of commodities 
per annum; an object, in my humble 
opinion, more worthy the ſerious con- 
ſideration of the legiſlature, than all 
the grievances I have yet heard com- 
plained of.---But, to be a little more 
particular in my remarks upon Mr. 


PoSTLETHWAYTE'S obſervations--- 
23 4 EE 
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He begins with noticing that trite re- 
mark in the mouth of too many, that 
if the induſtrious poor can obtain 
* enough to maintain themſelves in five 
* days, they will not work the whole 
te fix.” This author's inattention muſt 
be very amazing: who ever ſays this of 
induſtrious poor? ſurely this was never 
in any one's mouth but his own. We 
know that induſtrious poor will labour 
ſix days in a week, and that they ſel- 
dom keep any holiday beſides Sunday, 
which they enjoy in a decent and ra- 
tional way with their families. Mr. 
PoSTLETHWAYTE obſerves © that thoſe 
«© who recommend the labour of fix 
« days to the poor, contend for their 
e perpetual ſlavery.” He ſays, © they 
* ſhould eat good roaſt beef and pud- 
« ding, and keep holiday when they 
« pleaſe.” Indeed, our manufacturing 
poor, in general, want no advice of this 
| fort; they will do fo, though their own 

| ruin 
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ruin and the ruin of the ſtate ſhould be 
the conſequence of it, To prevent ſuch 
ruin is, therefore, the buſineſs of the po- 
litician. If the making every ſeventh 
day an holiday is ſuppoſed to be of di- 
vine inſtitution, as it implies the appro- 
propriating the other ſix days to labour, 
ſurely it will not be thought cruel to 
enforce it. Can it be cruel to prevent 
a man from doing himſelf and his fa- 
mily an injury? Surely no. Can it be 
cruel to enforce ſobriety and induſtry, 
when, in the end, the poor will be 
{ſtarved without it? If, by the idleneſs 
of our manufacturing people, we are 
underſold in foreign markets, and the 
trade of the kingdom be loſt, how are 
the poor then to be maintained, who 
are already ſo great a burthen on the 
lands? As to the taxes, which this au- 
thor points out to be ſo great a burthen on 
the poor, that they cannot labour cheaper 
than they do, I juſt beg leave to ob- 
5 | ſerve, 
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ferve, that a man pays more taxes in 
in two days of idleneſs and debauchery, 


than in four days of labour. If the 
poor will give up their ſuperfluities, 


and pay taxes only on their neceſſaries, 


they will fall very light, ſome think 


they would not amount to a thirty-ſixth 


part of what they earn; whilſt the 
Dutch manufacturers are ſuppoſed to pay 


fix times as much in taxes, as ours need 


to do. And here it may not be amils to 
take notice of Mr. PosSFLETHWAYTFE'S 


political arithmetic, in regard to the ac- 


cumulation of our taxes, which he aſ- 
ſerts are paid, ſometimes five hundred, 
ſometimes a thouſand fold; every one, 


he fays, charging, upon the article 


« he deals in, all the taxes paid by 
«* every other tradeſman he deals with.” 
And thus he rings changes from the 
taylor to the butcher, the ſhoemaker, 
the tallow-chandler, &c. I agree with 
this writer, that where the ſtate lays 

on 
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on a ſmall tax, the dealers in thoſe ar- 
ticles on which the tax is laid, will 
make a conſiderable profit upon ſuch 
tax. Thus beer was raiſed an halfpenny 
a quart when the tax laid on was but a 
farthing; the ſame by glaſs, leather, &c. 
but the ſtate is not chargeable with the 
exorbitant taxes that the people lay on 
one another; beſides, taxes muſt ope- 
rate the ſame in other ſtates as they do 
in ours; and, therefore, I think the 
account may be made very ſhort, and 
the query only be, whether, with all 
our accumulated taxes, the neceſſaries 
which the poor principally conſume, or 
ought to conſume, are dearer in Eng- 
land than in Holland and France? I am 
informed they are not; that is, that 
the articles which our poor conſume, 
are dearer in theſe places than they are 
in England; but their poor conſume 
but little of theſe high taxed commo- 
dities. For inſtance, wheat is ſome- 

times 
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times very dear in France; and, I am 
informed, that, at ſuch times, the poor 
eat very little bread, but content them- 
ſelves with roots, &c. whilſt our ma- 
nufacturing people give out that they 
are, ſtarving, unleſs they can eat the 
fineſt bread, in as great quantities as 
when wheat 1s ever ſo cheap. The dif- 
ference then does not ſo much lie in 
the taxes, as in the manner of living be- 
tween our poor and theirs. If our poor 
will conſume great quantities of thoſe 
things which are heavieſt taxed, ſurely 
they ſhould work the harder for it; but 
if they will live luxuriouſly, and work 
only four days in a week, their labour 
muſt of courſe be dear, and we be un- 
derſold in foreign markets; by which 
means we ſhall loſe our trade, the poor 
will want employment, and the lands 
not being able to ſupport them, they 
mult ſtarve. | 
Some of my readers will wonder to 

2 | ſes 
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ſee me mention our poor living luxu- 
' riouſly. The term luxury has not, that 
I know of, been defined to any cer- 
tainty ; and what is called luxury in 
one man, may be parſimony in another: 
it depends, therefore, on the fituation 
and circumſtances of the conſumers, 
and not upon the things conſumed.--- 
However, I think it may be defined to 
be an indulgence in unneceflary things, 
which are too expenſive for the fitua- 
tion and circumſtances of the conſumer. 
Indolence and eaſe are luxuries of the 
poor, which . ſhould not often be in- 
dulged, leſt they grow into habit ; for 
then they become fatal. Now all the 
taxes on the neceſſaries of the poor ap- 
| pear to be the more uſeful, as they 
operate to prevent this fatal indul gence, 
and therefore ſhould be the laſt of all 
taxes to be aboliſhed. MonTESQUIEU, 
in his Spirit of Laws, if I remember 
right, ſays, © that luxury is neceſſary 

4 in 
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e in ſuch a flate as England, that it 
& cannot extend too widely among the 
«« rich; but that as it deſcends, it 
ſhould gradually diminiſh, till it ends 
* in a point among the poor,” Half 
the taxes which the lower ſort of people 
in England pay, are for ſuperfluities, or 
the means of a low debauch, and not 

for neceſſaries. | 
When it is conſidered what luxuries 
the manufacturing populace conſume, 
ſuch as brandy, gin, tea, ſugar, foreign 
fruit, ſtrong beer, printed linens, ſnuff, 
tobacco, &c. &c. it is amazing any one 
ſhould be ſo weak as to conceive that 
taxes raiſe the price of labour; or that 
it ſhould be neceſſary to raiſe the price 
of labour becauſe of our taxes, in order 
to enable the poor to live comfortably, 
knowing they conſume ſuch heaps of 
ſuperfluities. I am informed, that in 
one little manufacturing town in the 
Weſt of England, of about three thou- 
ſand 
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ſand inhabitants, exciſe is paid for two 
thouſand hogtheads of ſtrong beer, be- 
ſides what is ſpent in ſpirituous liquors ; 
all prooſs or exorbitant wages. But, 
one of the fatal conſequences of an high 
price of labour 1s, that it produces floth. 
If a deſire of luxuries produced induſtry, 
it might be uſeful, create trade, and 
improve the lands; hence all might 
conſume more, and bear with equal fa- 
cility higher taxes; but an hour's la- 
bour loſt in a day is a prodigious in- 
jury to a commercial ſtate. 

In ſhort, taxes are ſo far from injur- 
ing our foreign trade, by rendering our 
manufactures dear in foreign markets, 
as many writers would inſinuate they 
do, that I am perſuaded we ſhould have 
no manufactures to export, if all taxes 
were entirely aboliſhed; and if from 
other concurrent cauſes, our manufac= 
turing poor could live at half the ex- 
pence they have done for twenty years 
paſt, It 
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It is the quantity of labour, and not 
the price of it, that is determined by 
the price of proviſions and other neceſ- 
faries : reduce the price of neceſſaries 
very low, and of courſe you reduce the 


quantity of labour in proportion; put a 
ſtop to emulation and improvement, 


and our foreign trade, the ſource of our 
riches and our power, infinitely more 


valuable than mines of filver and gold, 


would ſoon be totally loſt ; our naval 


ftrength, which might be made the 


dread of the world, would dwindle in- 
to nothing and we ſhould even be un- 
able to defend ourſelves againſt the en- 
croachments of our ambitious and reſt- 
leſs neighbours. 

| Notwithſtanding what Mr. PosTLE- 


 THWAYTE has ſaid againſt our manu- 


facturing people being obliged to labour 


fix days in a week, I am confident that 


it would tend to make them and their 


families infinitely happier than the ge- 


nerality of them are at preſent, 
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In Holland, the people, in general, 
labour fix days in a week; by which 
means they have no time for riot, de- 
bauchery and expence ; and of courſe 
they are happy and uſeful members of 
fociety ; labour, by habit, becomes even 
agreeable and entertaining to them; 
idleneſs, the parent of almoſt every vice, 
is baniſhed the ſtate ; and honeſty, in- | 
_ duſtry, and ſobriety, take her place,--- 
One proof of this is, that in the great 
city of Amſterdam, not above four ma- 
lefactors are capitally convicted in 2 
year, and a beggar is hardly to be ſeen 
in the ſtreets; happy conſequences theſe 
of high taxes, dearneſs of proviſions, 
and a good police. Their laws relative 
to the poor, are wiſely framed, and 
duly enforced. The great DR WIr r, 
in his maxims of Holland, ſays, that 
High taxes promote invention, induſ- 
6 try and frugality.” Mr. Loc Kk E, 
ſpeaking of the frugality and induſtry 

E of 
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of the Dutch, ſays, that they would 


% buy our rape- ſeed, make it into oil, 
% and ſell it cheaper than we could.” 
Such are the advantages of frugality and 
induſtry to a ſtate. | 

What a wretched contraſt do the diſ- 
ſolute manners of our manufacturing 
populace make to the induſtrious poor 
of Holland! Inſtead of that ſobriety and 
induſtry which is habitual to them; in- 
ſtead of chearfully labouring fix days 
in 'the week, and thereby ſupporting 
themſelves and families decently, as the 
Dutch do; if our manufacturing people 
cannot earn enough in three or four 
days, to be idle and debauched the re- 
mainder of the week, they frequently 
enter into illegal combinations, deſtroy 
the works of thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
be induſtrious, turning regularity and 
order into riot and confuſion, as hath 
lately been fatally experienced in Spital- 
Fields. Our manufacturing poor, in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of being the ſtrength and riches of 
the ſtate, are become a burthen to it, 
almoſt too great for it to bear, our 
poor's rates being increaſed from about 
Joo, ooo to £2,500,000, per annum, 
within the laſt century. | 

Theſe are real grievances, and, with- 
out a ſpeedy redreſs, may prove the loſs 
of our foreign trade, and the ruin of 
the ſtate. x 

A luxurious, idle, and debauched 
manufacturing populace is certainly the 
| greateſt evil a commercial ſtate can la- 
bour under, and, therefore, the firſt to 
be redrefled ; and, though thoſe who 
ſtile themſelves the ſupporters of our 
rights, ſhould carry their favourite plan 
to its utmoſt heighth, unleſs a ſpeedy 
reformation takes place among our ma- 
nufacturing poor, unleſs ſome ſcheme 
be form'd to extirpate idlenefs, reſtrain . 
_ exceſs and debauchery, prevent va- 
grancy, enforce induſtry, keep the poor 

E 2 conſtantly 
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conſtantly employed, and eaſe the lands 
of the heavy burthen of poor rates, real 
liberty will ſtill be very precarious, for 
liberty without property is merely 
chimerical. 

The grievance mentioned above, and 
which I take the liberty moſt earneſtly 
to recommend to the legiſlature of this 
kingdom for ſpeedy redreſs, is not the 
offspring of oppoſition and prejudice; it 
1s not the concern of any particular ſet 
of men only, but of the whole kingdom: 
thoſe who are in the miniſtry, and 
thoſe who are in the oppoſition ; the 
preſent parliament, and any other that 
may be choſen ; all muſt have an inte- 
reſt in putting a ſtop to the idleneſs and 
debauchery of our manufacturing po- 
pulace. This is a many headed monſter, 
which every one ſhould oppoſe, becauſe 
every one's property is endangered by 
it; nay, the riches, ſtrength, and glory 
of this kingdom, muſt ever be inſecure 
whilſt this evil remains uncheck'd. 
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And yet, Mr. PosSTLETHWAYTE ſays, 
that our manufacturing poor * ſhould 
„not be expected to live like French- 
* men, or Dutchmen; that they ſhould 
cat roaſt beef and pudding, drink 
*« ſtrong beer, and make holidays when= 
« ever they pleaſe.” Alas! our poor, 
as I ſaid above, want not ſuch advice; 
too many of them do this already ; and 
the conſequences of it are ſeverely felt: 
ſhould it go farther, the trade of the 
ſtate muſt be ruined, I readily agree, 
that where the labour of our people is 
harder, which is frequently the caſe, 
they ſhould live ſomewhat different; for 
their ſpirits, exhauſted by hard labour, 
muſt be recruited; but, in the common 
run of our woollen, cotton, or ſilk ma- 
nufactures, the labour is no harder than 


in other ſtates, and our poor would cer- 


tainly be healthier and happier by leav- 
ing off ſpiritous liquors, at leaſt, which 


tend to immediate intoxication, Joſs of 


/ 
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reaſon, and brutality. Temperate liv- 
ing and conſtant employment is the 
direct road, for the poor, to rational 
happineſs ; and to riches and ſtrength 
for the ſtate. We cannot ſuppoſe that 
the lower ſort of people have enlarged 
ideas of the ſocial virtues, nor of the 
happineſs attending the practice of them; 
but, ſurely, they can perceive that it 


muſt be right to make themſelves and 


their families happy. Temperance and 
conſtant employment enſure this hap- 
pineſs; for whatever Mr. Pos TL E- 
THWAYTE, or any other writer may 
think of my ſcheme, I would always 
have it in the power of thoſe poor, who 
labour fix days, to have a ſmall ſurplus, 
after their neceſſaries are paid for, to 
regale themſelves and families with on 
the Sunday. Would this be like fla- 
very? On the contray, would it not 
greatly incleaſe the happineſs of the la- 
bouring people, and the Deny of 
the kingdom? 
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MaAanoMeT mult be allowed to be, 
in many inſtances, a wiſe law-giver. 
He was convinced that every man ought 
to contribute his ſhare of labour to the 
common ſtock; and, therefore, he en- 
Joined it as a law, from which, even 
kings were not exempt, that a man 
ſhould eat no more than the labour of 
his hands could purchaſe every day. 

I hope I have ſaid enough to make it 
appear that the moderate labour of fix 
days in a week is no ſlavery. Our la- 
bouring people who are employed in 
huſbandry do this, and, to all appear- 
ance, they are the happieſt of all our 
labouring poor : but the Dutch do this 
in manufactories, and appear to be a 
very happy people. The French do 
ſo, when holidays do not intervene; 
and theſe, I am told, they frequently 
ſhorten, by the indulgence of the prieſt; 
the holidays which they keep are em- 
ploy'd in religious exerciſes, at leaſt, 
OE what 
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what they think to be ſo, and not in 
riot and debauchery; one holiday made 
by a manufacturer in England, is of 
worſe conſequence to him, his family, 
and the ſtate, than three kept in F rance, 
on account of religion. 

But, our manufacturing populace have 
adopted a notion, that as Engliſhmen 
they enjoy a birthright privilege of being 
more free and independant than in any 
country in Europe. Now, this idea, as 
far as it may affect the bravery of our 
troops, may be of ſome uſe; but the 
leſs the manufacturing poor have of it, 
certainly the better tor themſelves and 
fo the ſtate. The labouring people 
ſhould never think themſelves indepen- 
dant of their ſuperiors; for, if a proper 
ſubordination is not kept up, riot and 
confuſion will take place of ſobriety and 
order. The lower ſort of people, who 
have little or nothing to loſe, think 


every change may be in their favour, 
3 | and 
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and they readily follow the ſtandard of 
ſedition, hoping to get ſomething in the 
general ſcramble. This, I fear, has 
been greatly encouraged by ſuch wri- 
ters, and perhaps, not a little, by per- 
ſons who honour themſelves with the 
title of patriotic members of certain ſo- 
cieties. Liberty is the word they adopt; 
they wave it in air upon their banners; 
and the poor readily leave their em- 
ployments, and follow it, to the ruin 
of themſelves, their families, and the 
trade of the nation. This high-ſound- 
ing word operates like magic on the 
unthinking multitude, and appears to 
them to ſanctify any name that is joined 
with it. It is extremely dangerous to 
encourage mobs in a commercial ſtate 
hke ours, where, perhaps, ſeven parts 
out of eight of the whole, are people 
with little or no property. Every idea 
of an acceſſion to what the populace 
call liberty, tends to make them the 

more 
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more idle and debauched. Their ideas 
of liberty are the entering into illegal 
combinations, extorting money from the 
induſtrious, cutting work out of looms, 
and breaking windows, to the great ter- 
ror and injury of the ſober inhabitants. 

The term liberty is very artfully 
adopted by the oppoſers of government 
in this kingdom, where the common 
people are zealous for it, even to enthu- 
fiaſm ; and in this, as it is in religion, 
the moſt ignorant are the greateſt de- 
votees; and, I doubt not, but many 
have been induced to fign petitions, 
from this high-ſounding word alone. 
The loweſt manufacturer, as I obſerved 
above, claims it as his birthright, and 
believes himſelf as much concerned in 
it as the nobleman, and therefore, rea- 
dily joins in the general clamour. 

The fobriety, frugality and induſtry 
of our manufacturing people, appear to 


me of ſuch vaſt conſequence, that the 
| / well- 
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well-being, if not the very being of the 
ſtate (that is, as a rich and powerful 
commercial ſtate) depends upon ſome 
ſcheme being framed to promote, en- 
courage, enforce, and make it habitual. 
It is univerſally allowed, that labour is 
too dear in this kingdom: as to the prin- 
cipal cauſe of its being ſo, I differ from 
Mr. PosTLETHWAVTE, and many other 
writers on that ſubject. That taxes 
operate very little towards raiſing the 
price of labour in our manufacturies, I 
hope I have ſhewn already; but as it 
1s a ſubject of great importance, I muſt 
not yet quit it, but proceed to ſhew, 
from experience, that the taxes on the 
neceſſaries, which the poor principally 
conſume, never do raiſe the price of 
labour, but, on the contrary, that they 
naturally tend to create induſtry, pro- 
duce a large quantity of labour, and of 
courſe, to lower it in a variety of ways, 
though not in its nominal price. 


The 
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The baſis of my argument, I think, 
ſtands firm, notwithſtanding all the op- 
poſition it hath met with; namely, that 
nothing but neceſſity will enforce labour 
and induſtry. A perſon muſt have a 
very imperfect knowledge of human na- 
ture, to ſuppoſe mankind will labour 
from any other motive. I would aſk 
any man of common ſenſe, whether he 
thinks the poor would labour at all, if 
they could gather all their neceflaries 
from the next tree? Nay, whether they 
would even take the pains to climb that 
tree, provided they could get at their 
neceſſaries any eaſier way? This, though 
an argument from ſpeculation only, ap- 
pears to be very convincing : but we 
will now produce one from experience 
that cannot be denied; namely, whe- 
ther wheat be at eight ſhillings a buſhel, 

or at five, the nominal price of labour 
continues the ſame; but, being at ſuch 


times of dearth, better performed, it 
becomes, 
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becomes, in fact, conſiderably cheaper; 
for maſter- manufacturers know, that 
there are various ways of riſing and fall- 
ing the price of labour, beſides that of 
altering its nominal value. 

It is juſt the ſame in France and Hol- 
land, where wheat is occaſionally at five 
times its common price; a much greater 
difference than can ever happen in this 
kingdom, and falls much heavier on the 
poor labourer than all our taxes put to- 
gether. If, in this inſtance, the price 
of labour kept pace with the price of 
proviſions, it would deſtroy the trade 
at once. Holland and France, as well 
as England, would ſoon be underſold in 
foreign markets; but no ſuch thing 

happens; labouring more and better, 
but not dearer, is the conſequence of 
dear proviſions. 

The operations of Nature will ever 
be uniform, where they are not violently 
oppoſed. A love of eaſe and indolence, 

18 
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is not peculiar to any particular country. 
The French and the Dutch manufac- 
turing poor, doubtleſs, once loved eaſe, 
as much as the Engliſh ; but neceſſity 
firſt conquered it, and habit has made 
labour agreeable and entertaining to 
them. A Dutch manufacturer pays a 
much greater part of his income in taxes 
than an Engliſh one; and from hence, 
the frugality and induſtry of their poor 
is much greater than ours. However, 
I muſt here obſerve, that the laws of 
the Dutch, relative to the poor, are very 
good, wiſely calculated, and duely en- 
forced: they have operated ſo as to pro- 
duce habits of induſtry among their 
poor. Would to God that we had ſuch 
laws, and that they were to operate in 

the ſame manner! | | 
As to the ingenuity and activity of 
our labouring people, I ſhould not per- 
haps do them juſtice, if I did not ſay, 
they were more than equal to any people 
I in 
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in Europe. Could we by any means 
root out their habitual idleneſs, and 
plant in its room the ſeeds of habitual 
induſtry, frugality and conſtant labour, 
we ſhould have no rivals in trade : the 
whole world would find it their intereſt 
to deal with us, and a tributary bal- 
lance, if I may uſe the expreſſion, would 
be paid us from almoſt all the nations of 
of the earth. And this would be an 
infinitely more advantageous tribute, 
than if it aroſe from conqueſt. The na- 
tions who find it their intereſt to pay 
us an annual ballance of trade, will live 
upon good terms with us; more eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are in a ſtate of emu- 
lation and war, totally diſregarding ma- 
nufactures among themſelves. They 
are glad to receive our manufactures, 
which they want, and will encourage a 
trade very advantageous to thoſe who 
deal with them. This is the caſe with 
tho tribes of Indians both in Africa and 

| America. 
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America. The tribute of commerce is 
not a yoke which they are continually 
labouring to ſhake off, as is the caſe of 
conquered provinces. 
After the Romans had conquered the 
greateſt part of the known world, their 
immenſe tributes were the ſole object of 
the Roman people; and having never 
cultivated manufactures and commerce 
to any confiderable degree, the people, 
of courſe, had no employment, and, 
therefore, ſunk into effeminacy, debau- 
Chery, and ruin, from which an ex- 
tended commerce might have preſerved 
them. | 
I hope the reader will excuſe my de- 
viating ſometimes from the thread of 
my ſubject: I have done it here, in or- 
der to point out the ſuperior advantages 
of trade and commerce, and to verify 
this maxim, viz. that any given ſum 
received by a ſtate as a ballance of trade, 
is better, and really enriches it more, 
than twice that ſum, received as a tri- 
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bute from conqueſt; and this, alſo, 
ſerves to illuſtrate my firſt general pro- 
poſition, viz. that the riches of a 
* ſtate conſiſt in the number of its la- 

«© bouring people, provided they are 
% properly employed.” | 

A ſtate may have a great quantity of, 
money in it without being powerful. 
Spain is an inſtance of this; for, no 
ſooner had CorLumBvus brought vaſt 
quantities of gold and filver into Spain, 
but manufactures and agriculture were 
neglected, and the ſtate became weaker, 
and of leſs conſequence than before 
theſe acquiſitions. But, if a ſtate grows 
rich by foreign commerce, if her ma- 
nufactures meet with ready ſale abroad, 
employment is created for her poor, 
and her ſhipping, great quantities of 
money are brought into the ſtate, and 
it grows rich in every ſenſe of the word. 
Rich in money, in people, and, above 
all, in a powerful navy. | 


F My 
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My ſecond general propoſition was, 
that nothing but neceſſity could enforce 
labour; this, I hope, I have alſo fully 
proved from reaſon and experience. | 

My next buſineſs is to enquire what 
it is that enables the French to under- 
ſell us in foreign markets. And we find 
almoſt all writers agree in this point, 
viz. that the principal reaſon why the 
French are able to underſell us in fo- 
reign markets is, that labour is much 
cheaper in France than in England. 
Indeed, when we conſider how much 
labour enters into the value of a com- 
modity, that it frequently advances it 
from five to fifty times the firſt coſt of 
the raw materials; we mult readily own, 
that a ſmall advance in the price of la- 


bour is of great conſequence in the trade 


of a ſtate. In ſome branches, labour 
advances the commodity to one thou- 
ſand times the coſt of the original ma- 
terial; for inſtance, the manufactures 


of 
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of flax into fine lace; nay, Mr. PosTLE- 
THWAYTE tells us, that the ſteel 
« ſpring which regulates a good watch 
% may ſell at a price which makes the 
e proportion of the value of the ſteel to 
« the workmanſhip as 1 to 1,000,000.” 
But, calculations of this ſort are the 
leſs uſeful, as every one who knows 
any thing of manufactures, will imme- 
diately perceive that the price of labour 
greatly affects the price of a commodity, 
and that the high price of labour in 
England has been the principal cauſe 
of the decline of our trade to Turky, 
Spain, and Italy, in which ſtates we 
have been underſold by the French. 
Indeed, the French have ſome other 
advantages over us, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of in their order; and, by ſhewing what 
they have done to encourage foreign 
commerce, ſhall, at the ſame time, ſhew 
what we have neglected ; but ſtill, the 
difference in the price of labour is the 

F 2 prin- 
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principal cauſe; ' and this, I am welt 
aſſured by good judges, amounts, in 
in many branches of their manufac- 
turies, to above fifteen per cent. in the 
value of the commodity, and from 
fifty to eighty per cent. in the price of 
labour. If this be true, and I have no 
reaſon to doubt it, we need not fearch 
for any other cauſe of the decline of our 
trade with thoſe ſtates where the French 
are our potent rivals. If, in the article 
of labour, they can fave fifteen per 
cent. on the value of the commodity, 
this will help to account for their being 
able to purchaſe our wool at a very dear 
rate, and yet ſell their cloths, at a fo- 
reign market, cheaper than we can ours; 
but more of this, when I come to con- 
ſider how theſe evils are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to be remedied. For without this, 
and, unleſs ſome remedy be applied to 
this greateſt of all evils, notwithſtand- 
ing our preſent appearance of riches and 

| grandeur, 
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grandeur, we muſt very foon become 
2 weak and deſpicable people, without 
trade, and, of courle, without a navy 
to defend us. | 

But, here it may be proper to obſerve, 
that as a reformation in the conduct of 
our manufacturing people is of the ut- 
| moſt conſequence to the well-being of 
the ſtate, ſo it is extremely difficult to 
be brought about, and requires the ut- 
molt attention and ſkill of the politi- 
cian. A good police muſt be eſtabliſhed, 
a good ſet of laws, relative to the em- 
ployment of the poor, muſt be framed, 
and their execution be properly en- 
forced, ſo that conſtant labour may grov- 
into habit, and become as agrceable to 
our manufacturing people as it is to the 
French and Dutch: in ſhort, the cure 
will not be perſect, till our manufac- 
turing poor are contented to labour ſix 
days for the ſame ſum which they now 
earn in four days; for, this ſeems ne- 
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ceſſary to bring us upon a par with 
France. An author, who ſtiles himſelf 
a Northamptonſhire manfacturer, and 
whom I may again have occaſion to 
mention, tells us, that labour is one 
* third cheaper in France than in En- 
gland; for their poor work hard, and 
cc fare hard, as to their food and cloath- 
*« ing: their chief diet is bread, fruit, 
* herbs, roots, and dried fiſh; for they 
« very ſeldom eat fleſh; and when 
„ wheat is dear, they eat very little 
„ bread.” To which may be added, 
that their drink is either water or other 
ſmall liquors, ſo that they ſpend very 
little money, whilſt many of our manu- 
facturing poor ſpend half of what they 
earn, in ſtrong beer and ſpirituous li- 
quors. „535 
As I obſerved above, theſe things are 
very difficult to be brought about; but 
they are not impracticable, fince they 
have been effected both in France and 
in 
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in Holland: and what can be more 
worthy the attention of the legiſlature, 
than the framing of laws which would 
tend to make ſeveral millions of poor 
labouring people ſober, induſtrious, 
frugal, temperate, virtuous, and happy, 
and the ſtate, in conſequence of this, 
the richeſt and moſt powers in the 
world? 

A wiſe and good government will al- 
ways remember, that the ſetting of 
bounds to idleneſs and debauchery, and 
preventing the encroachments of vice, 
among three or four millions of our 
poor at home, is a more noble and uſe- 
ful employment than the ſettling of the 
boundaries of our conqueſts abroad, and 
preventing the encroachments of foreign 
enemies. Could we but conquer the 
luxury, the idleneſs, and debauchery 
of our manufaQuring populace, we 
ſhould ſoon make it the intereſt of every 
* of the world to trade with us for 
—— þ our 
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our manufactu es; and thereby contri- 
bute to our riches, our ſtrength, and 
our glory; which proceeding from this 
commercial ſource, muſt be ever en- 
creaſing, and would be preferable to 
the moſt extended conqueſt. 5 
But, here let us again obſerve, that a 
miniſter who would heartily engage in 
this arduous undertaking, ſhould be to- 
tally unembarraſſed by oppoſition, His 
mind ſhould be ſufficiently at eaſe for 
him to weigh, and conſider the advan- 
tages, of cvery kind, which one trading 
ſtate has over another, ſo that his com- 
mercial knowledge may be applied to. 
the ſervice of his own country. For 
inſtance, when the price of labour be- 
tween different ſtates is the ſubject of 
enquiry, the terms made uſe of are, in 
general, vague and undetermined. The 
neceſſaries of a family are vague; what 
may be neceſſary in one, may not be 
peceſſary in another. The term family 
| 18 
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is vague; it may mean four, fix, or 
ten perſons. A day 8 labour 1s vague”; ; 
it may be long or ſhort. The different 
value of money, in different ſtates, iS 
another thing very neceſſary to be well 
underſtood. In one country, an ounce 
of ſilver will purchaſe a ſack of wheat 
and twenty days labour; in another, but 
a buſhel of wheat and five days labour. 
What a perplexity muſt ariſe from a 
conſideration of all theſe things? Yet 
theſe, and many more, are neceflary to. 
be conſidered : but, to conſider them 
effectually, a miniſter muſt be intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced, and an unbiaſſed 
ſearcher after truth. He muſt alſo have 
made trade and commerce his ſtudy, 
which very few great men have done. 
France has had her Col BERT, and En- 

gland her HALLITA x. 
But a miniſter, thus nobly employed 
in giving honour, ſtrength, riches, and 
permanence to the ſtate, ſhould have 
2 no 
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0 other difficulties to ſtruggle with; 
nor ſhould he ever be called off from 

this momentous buſineſs by the violence 

of oppoſition : for it cannot be expected 

but that every thing elſe muſt, in ſome 

meaſure, give place to his own ſecurity. 
From hence we may account for the 

fimilarity of meaſures which miniſters 

purſue in this kingdom ; for no ſooner 
have thoſe in the oppoſition carried their 

point, and are fixed at the helm, but 

they have the fame kind of ſtorm to 
ſtruggle with, the ſame courſe to ſteer, 

and their principal attention is, natu- 

rally, fixed on the preſervation of their 
own power, 'The pilot, over whom 
the waves are perpetually breaking, and 
whoſe whole ſkill is exerted to ſnun the 
rocks, can never be expected to think 
much about the damage of the cargo. 

But, from hence, I would not be un- 

derſtood to mean that all miniſters are 

alike capable of managing the impor- 

5 tant 
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tant concerns of this kingdom: one 
may be wiſer, more virtuous, and more 
patriotic than another: I would only 
infer, that a violent oppoſition will 


make them all think of their own ſe- 


curity, and, in ſome meaſure, take off 
their attention from the buſineſs of the 
ſtate. But farther, a violent oppoſition 
will ſometimes incline a miniſter to 
countenance mealures which, however 
juſt, he would otherwiſe have wiſhed to 


avoid. 


The principal grievance at preſent 
complained of, and which, like Moſes's 
rod, ſeems to have eaten up all the reſt, 
may probably be of this ſort ; and per- 
haps would never have exiſted, but 
from the apparently determined oppoſi- 
tion to every meaſure of the mini ry. 
But, it ſhould not be ſuppoſed that every + 
meaſure of a miniſtry is wrong, becauſe 


it meets with oppoſition ; for the moſt 


ſalutary meaſure will be oppoſed, and 
=? the 
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the ableſt heads are then employed, 
cither to miſrepreſent the meaſure itſelf, 
or the motive for adopting it; or elſe, 
the keeneſt and moſt virulent pens are 
ſet at work to attack their private cha- 
racters, or, by any other means, to ren- 
der them obnoxious to the cenſure of 
the populace. This is conſtantly done 
in oppoſition to the beſt meaſures of the 
miniſtry, by thoſe who want to fill 
their places; but, if any meaſures are 
purſued, in conſequence of a violent 
oppoſition, which can be ſtrained, by 
the moſt conſummate art, to appear 
like an attack upon public liberty, and 
that ſuits popular clamour, then it is 
held up to public view, the ſevereſt ani- 
madverſions are made upon it, and the 
miniſtry are to be hunted down by the 
mob. 
Oppoſition, to thoſe in power will 
always take place in this kingdom, from 
the great number of nobility and others, 
Who 
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who think themſelves qualified for, and 
equally entitled, to fill the high offices 

of government; and, whenever the com- 
mon people can be brought to join in 
ſuch oppoſition, they will grow very 
noiſy, and ſometimes very dangerous to 
liberty; while thoſe who are concealed, 
ſecretly inflame the minds of the mul- 
titude, and fit ſmiling at the ftorm they 
have raiſed. Surely, it will not be ſup- 
poſed that even the moſt reſpectable 
names in the Society for the ſupport of 
the Bill of Rights, are at the head of 
the preſent oppoſition ; but rather, that 
they are led on by thoſe who hope to- 
fill the higheſt offices in the ſtate. The 
_ nobility and great men of the kingdom, 
who keep this popular machine in m- 
tion, regard, principally, the romantic 
zeal of thoſe they employ, without con- 
fidering any other qualification. I with 
their motives may be to ſupport the 
cauſe of real liberty, and to preſerve, 
unalterable, 
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unalterable, our preſent happy con- 
ſtitution. 

The French laugh at our enthuſiaſtic 
ideas of liberty, and do all in their 
power to encourage our quarrels about it. 
They rejoice in our unhappy diviſions, 
and will not fail, in due time, to take 
advantage of our weakneſs. Whereas, 
they would tremble to ſee our great 
men united, and ſeriouſly, and in good 
earneſt ſetting about the redreſs of the 
grievance I have been complaining of; 
for this, by increaſing our trade and leſ- 
fening theirs, would ſecure to us a power 
too great for them to hope ever to over- 
come. The extenſion of our commerce, 
and the employment of our poor and 
our ſhipping, is, ſurely, the moſt im- 
portant buſineſs of the ſtateſman in this 
kingdom; compared with which, the 
foundation of the preſent oppoſition ap- 
pears to be of little or no account. 

I am ſorry if I am too warm, but, I 

own, 
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own, my indignation riſes at a ſet of 
men, who, though we may, perhaps, 
be at the eve of a terrible war, would 
with to have the parliament diſſolved. 
the miniſtry changed, and every de- 
partment of government thrown into 
confuſion. 

A noble lord, once regarded as the 
paladium of Britiſh liberty, lately as 
the idol of the mob, and now ſcarce 


regarded at all, ſolemnly aſſerted, ſome 


few weeks paſt, that a war was inevit- 
able; nay, that hoſtilities had actually 
begua in a certain quarter of the world. 


From what motive this was aſſerted, I 


confeſs, the line of my underſtanding 
will not fathom. However, his boaſted 
intelligence has failed him, and it has 


proved to be a falſe alarm : but, let us 


for a moment ſuppoſe it to be true, or 
even that he believed it to be true; by 
what name ſhall we call a man, who, 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, would wiſh to have 
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the parliament diſſolved, and the nation 
thrown into a moſt violent ferment by 
the conteſts which would ariſe in the 
choice of another. Can the beginning 
of a war be a proper ſeaſon to diflolve 

the parliament? I think I may add, can 
a true patriot defire to ſee his country 
in ſo unhappy a fituation ? 

Unanimity was never more neceſſary 
in this kingdom than at preſent ; inſtead 
of which, we appear to be in the unhappy 
ſtate of a houſe divided againſt itſelf. 
England can never be conquered but by 
herſelf; and the ſons of liberty, by their 
unhappy diviſions, ſeem now in a way 
to give the laſt ſtab to their unhappy 
country. 

And yet, I would willingly indulge. 
the pleaſing hope, that our preſent un- 
happy differences will ſoon be healed, 
and that a ſpirit of unity, candor, and 
true patriotiſm, will prevail throughout 
the kingdom; that the extenſion of our 

| trade 
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trade and commerce will appear to be 
the principal concern of all parties, and 
that a ſet of men, every way qualified 
for it, will fill the various departments 
of government, . 

I pretend not to any great knowledge 
in politics, farther than as commerce is a 
material branch of them: by carrying 
on a manufactory at ſome diſtance from 
the capital, I have gained ſome expe- 
rience in the diſpoſition and conduct of 
our manufacturing populace ; and, one 
principal intention of this work 1s, to 
ſhew, in the ſtrongeſt point of light, 
that ſuch diſpoſitions for idleneſs and 
debauchery, make labour much dearer 
in England, than in France or Holland, 
and are the moſt Mential cauſes of the 
loſs of our foreign trade to Turky; 
Italy, and Spain. Other cauſes have 
been aſſigned for the difference of the 
price of labour between us and them; 


the principal of which is, the weight 


© of 
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of our national debt, and the accumu- 
lation of taxes on that account; but, I 
hope, I have ſhewn, in the courſe of 
this work, that our taxes operate very 
little towards raiſing the price of labour 
in this kingdom; and, howmuchſoever 
ſome people may clamour about the 
taxes on neceſſaries, experience proves, 
that an high price of labour, or a low 
price of neceſſaries, which amounts to 
the ſame, (for, whenever a man can 
purchaſe all his neceſſaries with a little 
labour; or, by labouring but part of 
his time, which is the caſe in this 
kingdom, then labour may, with great 
propriety, be ſaid to be dear.) I ſay, 
experience proves, that whenever this 
is the caſe, idleneſs and debauchery will 
be the conſequence : nay, it is fo natu- 
ral a conſequence, that, I believe, a ſtate 
cannot be named, in which ſober in- 
duſtry hath prevailed, whilſt the ne- 
ceſſaries of life could be procured with 
: little 
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little labour; it amounts, almoſt, to a 
moral contradiction. 

To confirm what I have here ad- 
vanced, I ſhall produce the authorities 
of men, who have made theſe things 
their ſtudy, and the experience of ſtates. 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, in his diſ- 
courſe to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, ſays, In order to advance the 
* trade of Ireland, proviſions muſt be 
“ rendered ſo dear, as to enforce general 
« induſtry.” Sir WiLLIam PETTY, 


Sir JoslAan CHILD, Mr. PorIxpEN, 


Mr. GRE, and others, have all concur- 
red in the ſame obſervation; viz. that 
trade can never be greatly extended, 


where the neceſſaries of life are very 


cheap. A judicious author, to whom 


I am much obliged for many uſeful 


hints, ſays, in his Vindication of Com- 
merce and the Arts, page 69, The 
« reaſon why commerce ſeldom flou- 
« riſhes in a fertile country, thinly 

8 2 «« peopled, 
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* peopled, is, becauſe land being there 
of ſmall value, from the ſcarcity of 
inhabitants, proviſions are cheap and 
"HE; plentiful, and labour dear.“ To this let 
us add, that all the ſtates in the world, 
which have made any conſideruble figure 
in trade, have been ſuch as have poſſeſſed 
little land, and where the neceſſaries of 
life have been dear, from the multitude. 
of people and ſmallneſs of territory; 
ſuch as Tyre, Sydon, Carthage, Athens, 
Rhodes, Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Venice, 
Holland, England, and the Hans 
Towns. 

Some have thought has it is on ac- 
count of the e e proviſions that 
men quit their own country, and go to 
others where they can live cheaper; 
but this is not true; men very ſeldom 
emigrate but from perſecution, or want 
of employment; take the words of the 
judicious author quoted juſt above; 


« Commerce, W by an equi- 
table 
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table government, an equal taxation, 
«« a general toleration in religion, and 
e a full ſecurity of perſon and property; 
e theſe allure people, and naturaliza- 
* tion, with open arms, receives them. 
When a ſtate preſents theſe bleſſings, 
ce the induſtrious, the indigent, the 
« diſtrefled, and perſecuted fly to her 
for relief. They do not aſk whether 
“laughing Ceres pours her bounties 
% over the fertile plains, or Flora 
„ decks the enamelled meads; but 
„% whether they can be aſſured of the 
« cnjoyments of the advantages ſpeci- 
5 fied above; if ſo, thither people will 
cs flock ; and ſoon convert the ſtanding 
pool and lake into fat meadows, co- 
« ver the barren rock with verdure, 
« and make the defart ſmile with 
flowers.“ | | 

Surely, perſons would never go to 
Holland in ſearch of cheap proviſions, 
for it is well known they are very dear 


93 there; 
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there; yet, Holland, as hath been faid 
above, is the moſt populous ſtate in Eu- 
rope, in proportion to its extent of ter- 
ritory; but, this proceeds, principally, 
from the goodneſs of the Dutch laws, 
and the great encouragement they give 
foreigners to come and live among them; 
nay, they even admit them into their 
corporations and trading companies. | 
Thie, joined to the freedom of their 
ports, is giving trade and commerce 
every chance for improvement and ex- 
tenſion that it can have, and tends to 
lower the price of labour in their ma- 
nufacturies. Indeed, through all the 
meaſures of the Dutch government, 
they never loſe ſight of their commerce, 
nor will they ever be taken off from 
this, their grand concern, by any party 
differences whatever. Were we but as 
attentive to trade as the Dutch, could 
we but introduce a ſpirit of induſtry 


among our manufacturing people, and 
be 
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be unanimous in promoting the real 
intereſt of the ſtate, we ſhould ſoon re- 
cover every branch of trade we have loſt. 

What a variety of bleſſings follow in 
thy train, O Induſtry! By thee our poor 
would be made happy, our riches would 
increaſe, more employment would be 
created for our ſhipping, , our naval 
power would þe extended, and our 
riches and power would ſecure to us 
the quiet poſſeſſion of our properties, 
by enabling us to repel the united ef- 
forts of our encroaching enemies. By 
thy auſpicious influence! we ſhould be 
able to carry on a glorious war, or to 
make a ſafe and honourable peace. 

By this time, I hope, enough hath 
been ſaid to ſhew the principal cauſe of 
the decline of our trade to Turky, Italy, 
and Spain, and that the French, princi- 
pally from the ſobriety, induſtry, and 
parſimony of their labouring poor, have 
been able to underſell us at theſe mar- 
kets. 
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Their great miniſter, COLBERT, was 
truly ſenſible that an extended com- 
merce was the firſt ſtep to greatneſs, 
and the ſureſt foundation of univerſal 
empire; and, God only knows to what 
heighth their trade and their power 
would have been carried, in the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, if the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, a meaſure 
fatal to France, had not ſent her manu- 
facturing hands into England and Hol- 
land; and thereby beſtowed on her ri- 
vals a great part of her ſtrength and re- 
ſources. 

But although this was a terrible ſtroke 
to their trade, it did not ruin it ; nor, 
indeed, were the advantages ariſing from 
this perſecution made the moſt of by 
the Engliſh and the Dutch. 

The foundation of their extenfive 
trade was laid by this great commercial 
miniſter, purſued upon his plan; and, 
the trade of France is now again in a 
way 
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way to riſe upon the ruins of the En? 
gliſh commerce, unleſs our legiſlature 
| heartily and unanimouſly engage in 
framing laws, and enforcing their exe- 
cution ; ſuch as will tend to introduce 
ſobriety, induſtry, and conſtant employ- 
ment among our manufacturing popu- 
lace. | 


— 


The difficulty of making laws to an- 


ſwer theſe important purpoſes is, cer- 
tainly very great; many acts of parlia- 


ment have been made, in various reigns, 


to enforce labour, and regulate its price. 
The heads of ſome of them I will copy 
here, to ſave my reader trouble, if he 
ſhould be defirous of conſulting them. 

One of them ſays, It is enacted, That 


any perſons who have no lands of their 


own, or who are not of ſome trade or 
myſtery to get a livelihood, the church- 
wardens and overſeers may ſet to work; 
and if they refuſe, one juſtice may ſend 
them to the houſe of correction, and fo 


he 


1 
7 
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he may thoſe who refuſe to work for 
reaſonable wages, 

Perſons brought up in huſbandry, or 
any of the arts, and not able to get a 
livelihood, if under thirty years of age, 
and having no viſible means of maintain- 
ing themſelves but by labour, -may be 
warned, by two juſtices, to get a ſer- 
vice, by a certain day; and if they ne- 
glect, or refuſe to be hired for a year, 
they may be ſent to the houſe of cor- 
reftion, 6 Eliz. c. 4. 

One juſtice may put in the ſtocks, 
for two days and one night, ſuch as he, 


in his diſcretion, ſhall think fit to work, 
and command ſo to do, in time of har- 


veſt. 3 Eliz. c. 4. 
By an act of 5 Eliz. c. 4, The wages 


of artificers, labourers, and others, ſhall 


yearly be aſſeſſed by the ſheriff of the 
county. And the juſtices of the peace, 
or the greateſt part of them, reſident in 


the county, have the ſame power, by 
ſtatute 
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Jac. 1, C. ©, in their ſeſſions, every 
Faſter, or within fix weeks after. | 

This aſſeſſment, by ſtat. Eliz. muſt 
be certified under their hands and ſeals 
to the chancellor; who, thereupon, 
ſends a proclamation to the ſheriff, or 
chief officer, to be inrolled ; but, in caſe 
no alteration be made in the rate of 
wages, no ſuch proclamation is made. 

By ſtat. 4 Eliz. c. 4, it is fixed how 
long labourers ſhall contine at work, 
viz. If they work by the day, or by the 
week, they muſt continue working from 
fix in the morning till after ſeven at 
night, from the middle of March to 
the middle of September; and all the 
reſt of the year from twilight to twi< 
light; and, for the abſence of every 
hour, more than thoſe allowed for 
meals, &c. the maſter may ſtop one 
penny out of the wages. 

By ſtat. 1 Anne, the wages, demands, 
frauds, and deceits of labourers in wool- 
T0 len, 
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len, &c. are to be determined by any 
two juſtices of the peace, when the con- 
troverſy doth ariſe, who may examine 
witneſſes upon oath. But, there lies 
an appeal irom the order of the two 
Juſtices to the next quarter-ſeſſions. 
Perſons giving greater wages than are 
hereby fixed, are liable to forfeit L 5, 
and may be committed for ten days 
without bail. 
Theſe are the heads of a few of the 
laws of England relative to labour. But 
laws of this ſort appear not to be ſo well 
calculated for our excellent form of go- 
vernment as for one more deſpotic. The 
lower ſort of people in England, from 


a romantic notion of liberty, generally 


reject and oppole every thing that is 
forced upon them; and though, from a 
fear of puniſhment, you may oblige 
perſons to labour certain hours for cer- 
tain wages, you cannot oblige them to 


do their work properly. If they work 


againſt 
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apainſt their wills, they will flight their 


work, and our foreign trade may be hurt 
more that way than any other; for when 
once a trade is loſt, through the imper- 
fection of our manufactures, it is hardly 
ever recovered: the French are very 
careful in this particular, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſhew by and by. 

Although neceſſity muſt be the baſis 
of any ſcheme to enforce general in- 
duſtry, yet, it appears from the notions 
and diſpoſitions of a Britiſh populace, 
that it ſhould not come ſo fully and ſo 
directly to the point, as it does in ſuch 
acts of parliament; for the execution of 
ſuch laws, have, almoſt always, pro- 
duced illegal combinations, riot, and 
confuſion. If poſſible, the effects of 
ſuch laws ſhould be produced, almoſt 
inſenſibly, and without the appearance 
of force; for force will hardly ever 

anſwer the end propoſed in this land 
of liberty. 

i We 
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We find that the manufacturing 
people readily ſubmit to the neceſſity 
of labouring more for a maintenance, 
when, from a bad harveſt, wheat is 
very dear. Something in this way, 
ſhould a ſcheme operate upon them, or 
it will fail of its deſired end. Taxes 
on the neceſſaries of the poor, operate 
ſomething in this way, and are great 
incitements to labour and induſtry. 

Indeed, whatever ſuperficial enquirers 
may ſay, or howmuchſoever they may 
cavil about the effect of taxes on the 
price of labour in manufacturies; expe- 
rience teaches us, that the Price of la- 
bour is no way affected by it, but the 
Quantity only; nay, we are certain that 
the neceſfaries of the manufacturing po- 
pulace are not yet ſo dear as to enforce 
the moderate labour of fix days in a 
week, as is the caſe in Holland and 
France. But writers, in the oppoſition, 
inform the manufacturing poor that 

proviſions 
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proviſions are very dear, and that they | 
are obliged to conſtant labour, which 
is a kind of ſlavery, and all this 
e through the bad conduct of the mi- 
« niſters, and that they are cruſhed be- 
4 neath the weight of taxes, occaſioned 
* by an enormous ſtate debt; otherwiſe 
e they might eat good roaſt beef, drink 
« ſtrong beer, and keep holiday when 
e they pleaſed.” * Were ſuch people 
filent, though the taxes on the neceſ- 
ſaries of the poor were double to what 
they are now, which is the caſe in 
Holland, they would perceive a general 
dearneſs of many of their neceſſaries, 
without complaining, or being riotaus; 
for the operation would affect them in 
the ſame manner, as an advance of 
wheat in a bad harveſt. | 

But, as Iam combating generally re- 
ceived opinions, and ſhall be thought, 
by many, to be very paradoxical, I dwell 
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the longer on this ſubject; and, being 
willing to ſearch it to the bottom, I will 
now attempt to prove, that if our taxes 
were doubled on the neceſlaries of life, 
the manufacturing poor would have the 
leaſt reaſon of any to complain. The 
weight of taxes and of dear proviſions 
falls heavieſt on the poorer ſort of 
houſekeepers, who carry on little trades, 
and on huſbandmen, who but juſt live 
decent when proviſions are at the 
cheapeſt rates, by their utmoſt induſtry 
and application; their powers are al- 
ways upon the ſtretch, they cannot live 
cheaper than they do, nor work harder. 
But, this is far from being the caſe 
with the manufacturer, as, I hope, I 
ſhall make appear; and, in order to do 
ſo, let us, for calculation's fake, put 
all the neceſſaries of the poor under 
one denomination Kor inſtance, call 
them all wheat, and ſuppoſe that a ma- 
nufacturer, in order to ſupport himſelf, 
40 muſt 
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muſt earn a buſhel of wheat in a week, 
that the buſhel of wheat ſhall coſt five 
ſhillings, and that he earns a ſhilling a 
day by his labour; he then would be 
obliged to work five days only in a 
week. If the buſhel of wheat ſhould 
coſt but four ſhillings, he would be 
obliged to work but four days ; but, as 
wages in this kingdom are much higher, 
in proportion to the price of neceſſaries, 
than is here ſuppofed, the manufac- 
turer, who labours four days, has a ſur- 
plus of money to live idle with the reſt 
of the week. Now, let us ſuppoſe, 
that from a very bad harveſt, wheat 
ſhould riſe to ſeven ſhillings a buſhel ; 
the only evil the manufacturer has to 
complain of, is, that he is obliged to 
work a day and a half, or two days, 
more in a week, and to be frugal and 
ſober, like the Dutch manufacturer, or 
the Engliſh huſbandman. 

This evidently ſhews, that wages, in 
| H our 
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our manufacturies, are too high in this 
kingdom; that nothing but neceſſity will 
[enforce labour, and produce habitual 
induſtry among our manufacturing po- 
pulace. 

If the price of labour was to be fixed 
by law, doubtleſs, the relation betwixt 
the price of labour and the price of pro- 
viſions muſt be the baſis of ſuch law; 
and yet, it would be extremely difficult 
to determine what price labour muſt be 
at, in relation to any given price of pro- 
viſions, in order to procure a comfort- 
able ſupport for the poor, as it would 
depend upon a variety of circumſtances. 
An induſtrious man, with a family, 
would live comfortably by the moderate 
labour of fix days in the week, though 
neceſſaries were taxed double to what 
they are now; this 1s the caſe in Hol- 
land. An idle and debauched man 
would be conſtantly poor, though ſingle, 

notwithſtanding all the taxes were abo- 
| | liſhed, 


— 
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liſhed, and neceſſaries at half their pre- 
ſent price. This has been, is now, and, 
I fear, ever will be the caſe in England, 
unleſs ſome method be found out to 
enforce labour, and make it, by conſtant 
uſe, habitual and entertaining. But 
theſe difficulties, inſtead of producing 
_ deſpair and indolence, ſhould ſerve to 
animate a Britiſh legiſlature in theſe 
noble and intereſting purſuits, 

And now, as it proceeds from the 
love of my country, I hope I ſhall be 
excuſed for earneſtly recommending the 
| ſtudy of trade and commerce to our no- 
bility and gentry; more eſpecially to 
the riſing generation, as the well-being 
of the ſtate, and the value of their lands, 
depends on its improvement and exten- 
fion ; which I ſhall give an inſtance of 
preſently ; and, I think, I may venture 
to add, that the ſtudy of trade and 
commerce, with all their relations and 
dependencies, is full as neceſſary to the 
H 2 _ well- 
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being of the ſtate, as the knowledge of 


the particular prerogatives of any branch 


of the legiſlature. 


There 1s 


more 


true glory in improving our manufac- 
tures, extending our trade, and thereby 


giving bread to millions, than can be 


gained by the moſt extenſive conqueſts. 


If trade is the foundation of our riches 


and our power, when that is loſt, what 
ſhall we have left worth contending 


for ? The loſs of our liberty would ne- 


ceſſarily follow the loſs of our trade. 


That great patriot, Sir JouN BAR“ 


N ARD, uſed fi equently to lament, that 


commerce was ſo little underſtood by 


the generality of the members of either 


houſe of parliment; and once ſpoke to 


this effect, in the houſe of commons. 
There cannot,” faid he, be brought 
before the legiſlature of this king- 
dom, any ſubje& more difficult in 
itſelf, more entangled with a mul- 
tiplicity of relations, or perplexed 
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<< with a greater variety of circum- 
£ ſtances, than that of trade; in which, 
the moſt ſagacious may deceive them- 
« ſelves, and the moſt experienced, 
« ſometimes, diſagree. There is no 
« ſubject which ſo few gentlemen in 
« our parliament have had opportu- 
* nitics of being acquainted with; and 
« yet, no ſubject that requires ſo much 
* experience before it can be tho- 
roughly underſtood,” To which I 
ſhall venture to add, that the impor- 
tance of it infinitely outweighs all theſe 
difficulties, with the true patriot, the 
fincere lover of his country, 

It is a miſtake, of infinite conſe- 
quence, to ſuppoſe that there ever can 
be two diſtinct intereſts in this king- 
dom; namely, of land and trade ; tor 
they muſt go hand in hand, mutually 
ſupport each other, and riſe and fall 
together. | 

That an increaſe of trade increaſes 
H 3 | the 
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the value of land, I believe, very few 
will deny, but, that it has increaſed fo 
much in value within the two laſt cen- 


turies, perhaps, few will believe; and, 


therefore, I copy here a calculation of 


Dr. DAvENAN T, a perſon eminent 


for his extenſive knowledge in things 
of this fort. He ſays, In the year 
„ 1600 the whole rental of England 
& did not exceed 6, ooo, ooo, and the 
« price of land was twelve years pur- 
« purchaſe. In 1688 the rental was 
*« 14,000,000, and the price of land 
« eighteen years purchaſe; ſo that within 


this period the land roſe from ſe- 


« venty-two to two hundred and fifty- 


« two millions.” And here we may add, 


that its preſent value is ſuppoſed, by 
good judges, to be about ſeven hun- 
dred millions. 

Surely, nothing can ſhew, in 2 
ſtronger point of view, the vaſt im- 
portance of trade to the landed - intereſt 

of 
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of this kingdom, than this great im- 
provement in the value of lands. But 
if, from our preſent unhappy diviſions, 
the legiſlature ſhould be ſo inattentive 
to the commercial intereſt of the king- 
dom, as to ſuffer the French to gain 
our other branches of trade, as they 
have already done thoſe of Turky, 
Spain, and Italy, we ſhould, in a very 
little time, have the value of lands fink 
in the ſame proportion, and we ſhould 
become a weak and deſpicable people. 
We are, at preſent, rich, powerful, 
reſpectable, and in ſuch credit, that fo- 
reigners prefer our funds to any other 
in Europe ; but, ſhould our trade, the 
| ſtream from whence theſe national bleſ- 
fings flow, be diverted to another chan- 
nel, we ſhould ſoon fink into poverty, 

weakneſs, and diſreſpect. 
We have, already, loſt many very 
valuable branches of trade, without ſen- 
fibly feeling thoſe loſſes, ſupported by 
| H 4 ths 
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the immenſe trade which we have had 
with our American colonjes ; but, other 


ſtates have, and France in particular 


has, increaſed in riches and power, by 
our loſſes. 

But, to return more immediately ta 
my ſubject, which was to recommend 
the ſtudy of commerce to all thoſe who 
now do, or who probably may, form 
a part of the Britiſh legiſlature--- 

There are ſome commercial maxims 
which are invariable, unleſs from a great 
change of circumſtances: a few of theſe 
I ſhall here enumerate, as a knowledge 
of them will be a proper foundation for 
a more extended knowledge of the par- 
ticular intereſts of ſtates. It is extremely 
neceſſary for thoſe who are employed 
in the important, and highly honour- 
able offices of ambaſſadors to commer- 
cial ſtates, that they ſhould well under- 
ſtand all the various movements of 
this complicated machine, trade. It is 

extremely 
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extremely neceſſary, that every lord of 
trade ſhould perceive the force of theſe 
maxims, and be able to reaſon upon, 
and reduce them to political arithmetic. 
Theſe general maxims follow. 

1. That the proſperity of the landed 
intereſt of any ſtate * upon for 
reign Commerce, 

2, That the increaſe of the riches of 
a ſtate, depends upon exporting more 
in value of its native produce and ma- 
nufactures, than is imported of manu» 
factured commodities from other ſtates. 

3- That monoplies and excluſive 
charters are very prejudicial to the trade 

of a ſtate, and, therefore, ſhould be 
diſcouraged. 

4. That the increaſe of trade and na- 
vigation greatly depends upon the in⸗ 
creaſe of huſbandry and agriculture. 

5. That the proſperity of our trade 
depends very much on the encourage- 
ment given to our manufactures, an 
laws made relative thereto, 
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6. That the ſucceſs of our trade 
greatly depends on the knowledge our 
nobility and gentry have of all its va- 
rious movements, connections, and de- 
pendencies, in a national light, as am- 
haſſadors and ſenators, and, more par- 
:icularly, on the wiſe regulation of our 
>ocard of trade and plantations. 

7. That the proſperity of our trade 
Cepends upon the judicious manner of 
laying and collecting our taxes, and 
upon the eaſe, readineſs, freedom and 
cheapneſs of exportation. 

8. That the proſperity of this nation, 
as well as that of her colonies, depends 
very much on the harmony, good under- 
ſtanding, mutual confidence, and upon 
the extenſion of their commerce with 
each other. 

9. That the proſperity, ſtrength, 
riches, and even the well-being of this 
kingdom, depends on our being able to 
fell our native produce and manufac- 

tures 
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tures as cheap, and as good in quality, 
in foreign markets, as any other com- 
mercial ſtate. 

The utility of theſe maxims, ſeems 
to appear upon the very face of them, 
ſo that they need very little para- 
phraſe; but, as I have undertaken a 
work of this ſort, I think myſelf obliged, 
with all due deference to perſons of ſu- 
perior judgment, to ſpeak to each of 
theſe maxims: but I purpoſe to enlarge 
upon the laſt, as all the reſt will di- 
miniſh in their uſefulneſs; nay, per- 
haps, loſe all their force, if this cannot 
be carried into practice. 

By ſpeaking particularly to theſe dif- 
ferent maxims, I ſhall be able to intro- 
duce all that I intend to ſay more, on 
the important ſubje& of trade; and, I 
hope, I ſhall appear to be more metho- 
dical in this latter, than in the former 
part of the work; in which, I fear, 
ſometimes, my zeal, warmed with the 

3 . 
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from my ſubject; at leaſt, from that 
method, which I firſt intended to pur- 
ſue. 

Let my motive for writing be ſome 
excule for accidental errors, of which 
I doubt not but many may be found 
in ſo complex a ſubject. I ſhall be 
glad, for the ſake of my country, to 
have them expoſed, and will kiſs the 
rod that corrects me. 

Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall 
now proceed to ſpeak to the ſeveral 
trade maxims laid down above; and, 

. 1ſt, That the proſperity of the landed 
intereſt of any ſtate, depends upon fo- 
reign commerce, 5 . 

To this maxim, I think, I need not 
add to what I ſaid above, where the 
immenſe advance in the value of lands, 
through the increaſe of our foreign 
trade, is ſhewn by calculation; and, 
likewiſe, that there cannot be two di- 
ſtinct intereſts in this kingdom; viz. of. 


love of my country, has hurried me- 
| 
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land and trade; indeed, they are ſo in- 
timately and inſeparably connected, 
that Mr. Locke, and many other great 
writers, have thought that it would be 
as well, or better, for the land to pay 
all our taxes at once ; as they all come 
there, as to one common center, at laſt; 
for, by this means, ſay they, an im- 
menſe expence of collecting would be 
ſaved to the ſtate; and that it would, 
likewiſe, take away the foundation of 
the great accumulation of taxes, by the 
profit made upon them over and above 
the original tax, as hath been done in 
glaſs, leather, &c. in which articles a 
profit is made upon the tax laid on by 
government of above one hundred per 
cent. 

2d, That the increaſe of the riches 
of a ſtate, depends upon exporting more, 
in value, of its native produce and ma- 
nufactures, than it imports of commo- 
dities from other ſtates, more eſpecially 
of manufactured commodities. 
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Very little need be ſaid to prove the 
truth of this maxim; yet, it will re- 
quire the ſtudy and attention of thoſe 
who now do, or who probably may, 
make a part of the legiſlature, in order 
to diſtinguiſh what trades are profitable 
to us in this light, and what are other- 
wiſe; however, one very plain rule oc- 
curs, viz. every ſtate which pays a bal- 
lance in money to another ſtate, trades 
with that ſtate to a diſadvantage, and 
ſhould trade in that way as little as poſ- 
fible, and not at all, if the commodi- 
ties imported from ſuch ſtates can be 
had from other ſtates, who take our 
manufactures in return, unleſs it be for 
materials to carry on our manufactures ; 
ſuch as ſilk, cotton, &c. but, above all 
others, we ſhould trade with our own 
colonies for every thing they can ſup- 
ply us with, even though, till they were 
come to perfection in theſe commo- 
dities, we ſhould pay dearer for them, 

| or 
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or even encourage the growth of them 
by bounty; but more of this when I 
come to ſpeak to the eighth maxim. 

3. That monopolies and excluſive 
charters are very prejudicial to the trade 
of a ſtate; and, therefore, ſhould be 
diſcouraged. 1 
In ſpeaking to this maxim, I ſhall 
partly copy from a very judicious au- 
thor, who publiſhed an Eſſay on the 
Cauſes of the Decline of our Foreign 
Trade, printed for Brotherton in 1750, 
whoſe ſentiments on this head corre- 
ſpond exactly with my own; though we 
differ totally in our opinions relative to 
{the effects which taxes have on the price 
of labour. 3 

In ſpeaking of monoplies, this ſen- 
ible writer obſerves, * that the Turky, 
<< Eaſt-India, and South-Sea Compa- 
*© nics, with every other that has an 
« excluſive charter, prevent the in- 
« creaſing the ſale of our manufactures 
& abroad, | 
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is almoſt dwindled away, can pre- 
vent diſpatching their ſhips for one 


year, if they pleaſe, to raiſe the price 


of filk at home for their own advan- 
tage, though the nation thereby loſes 


one year's vent, and conſumption of 
its woollen goods in Turky ; which, 


it is ſaid, hath happened formerly; 
and, if an iniquitous riſe is given to 
ſilk here, we cannot manufacture it 


with ſuch advantage as our neigh- 


bours. The reader will be pleaſed to 
conſider the fine ſituation our poor 
employed in the woollen and filk 
manufactures muſt be in at ſuch a 
time,” 


It has, indeed, happened that the 
company's ſhips for Turky have been 


| detained for more than a year, and even 
till there was hardly an Engliſh cloth 


left at Aleppo; and, though complaints 


were made of this to the parliament, 


and 
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and the parliament remonſtrated with 
the company upon it, they till delayed 
taking up their ſhips for ſeveral months 
longer, even though one of their own 
body had, if I remember right, fifty 
thouſand pounds worth of cloth by him, 
ready to ſhip for that trade. This is 
one of the evils attending monoplies. 
But, to return to our author, who 
goes on thus: It is not the intereſt 
« of the Eaſt-India company to en- 
e creaſe the quantity of woollens they 
«© export; but rather to contract them 
(which, I ſuppoſe, was the reaſon for 
“ obliging them, by their charter, to 
« export woollens to a certain value) 
c for, at all markets, where there are 
% any demands for goods, the ſmall- 
“ neſs of the quantities, naturally, en- 
* hance the price; and, if the com- 
«pany can gain as much on the ſale of 
« five thouſand cloths, as on the ſale 
*« of ten thouſand, is it not their in- 
= I i tereſt 


0 
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te tereſt to prefer the leſſer quantity, 
* on account of the leſs diſburſement 
and riſk? Though it is plain that 
ce the nation would loſe the ſale of one 
„ half of the manufactures capable of 
* being vended; whereas private trad- 
« ers, puſhing againſt one another, 
« ſtudy to increaſe the vent of their 
« goods, by ſelling at moderate profits, 
* making the quantities anſwer to them- 
«« ſelves and their country.” . 
This argument muſt be equally con- 
cluſive againſt all monoplies, and ap- 
pears to be an unanſwerable objection 
to them, after a trade is once eſtab- 
liſhed, and the original undertakers are 
amply paid for their expences and their 
riſk. It has been a cuſtom, in all ages, ; 
and with all commercial nations, to 
eſtabliſh companies of merchants, and 
to grant them certain privileges, as 
an encouragement to their eſtabliſhing 
trades with diſtant nations, which are 
with 
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attended with great expence, riſk, and 
uncertain profit. 

Thus the Engliſh, in 3 reign of 
Queen ELIZABETH, in imitation of 
the Dutch, by combining the ſtrength 
of the nation, renewed the example of 
merchant conquerors, afforded us by 
the Carthagenians ; and thus far it ap- 
pears to be the intereſt of the nation 
to grant excluſive charters; but, as ſoon 
as ever they come to be a diſadvantage 
to the ſtate, by leſſening the vent for 
her manufactures, on account of the 
great profits they are tempted to take, 
having no competitors, then the trade 
ſhould be immediately laid open. 

This author further, ſays, ** The 
« large charges the Eaſt-India and 
% South-Sea companies are forced to 
«© be at for the ſalaries of directors, go- 
<< vernors, ſupercargoes, &c. make theſe 
« companies neglect all trades that will 
* not yield extraordinary profits; which 
LS *« trades 
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t trades private merchants would be 
&« glad of, and would turn to good ac- 
” nt for themſelves and their coun- 
cc try.” 

This author takes no notice of the 
Hudſon's-Bay company, another 'mo- 
noply very diſadvantageous to this king- 
dom. The annual exports of this com- 
pany, we are informed, do not, upon 
an average, exceed four thouſand pounds, 
and they employ but two or three ſhips 

of one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred tons each: very few people 
are employed there, and thoſe are not 
permitted even to converſe with the na- 
tives. Thus do they keep their trade a 
| ſecret, and divide, ſometimes, a thou- 
ſand per cent; whilſt, if this trade was 
laid open, three times the quantity of our 
manufactures would be exported, three 
times the ſhips and failors employed, 
and the merchants well ſatisfied with 
their profits. | 

We are farther informed, that a and 


* 
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extenſive trade might be carried on 
northward of Churchill ; but Captain 
Dosss ſays, The company avoid, all 
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* they can, making diſcoveries to the 
* northward of Churchill, or extending 
* their trade that way, for fear they 


ſhould diſcover a paſſage to the weſ- 
tern ocean of America, and tempt, 
by that means, the reſt of the En- 
gliſh merchants to lay open their 
trade, which they know they have 
no legal right to; and which, if 


* the paſſage was found, would not 


only animate the reſt of the mer- 
chants to purſue the trade through 
that paſſage, but alſo to find out the 
great advantages that might be made 
of the trade of the rivers and coun- 


tries adjoining to the bay; by which 
means they would loſe their beloved 
monoply.” 

Much more might be faid to ſhew 


the great extent to which this trade 


I 3 might 
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might be carried, and the great advan- 
tage it would be to the kingdom to lay 
it open, as the laſt mentioned author 
has furniſhed us with a very copious 
account of moſt of the Indian nations 
that lie at the back of our northern 
colonies, with whom we might trade 
to a very great advantage. Take the 
authors own words. How glorious,” 
| ſays he, would it be for us, at the 
« ſame time to civilize ſo many na- 
* tions, and improve ſo large and ſpa- 
“ cious a country, by communicating 
© our conſtitution and liberties, both 
civil and religious, to ſuch numbers, 
* whole happineſs and pleaſure would 
„ encreaſe, at the ſame time that an 
«* increaſe of wealth and power would 
& be added to Britain!“ 

To this judicious gentleman's re- 
marks, I take the liberty to add, that 
theſe Indian nations would, very pro- 
bably, ſoon be brought to cloath them- 

1 | ſelves - 
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ſelves in the manufactures of Britain; 
by which a trade might be opened of 
infinite extent; and, ſurely, in our pre- 
ſent ſituation with our North American 
colonies, whoſe extenſive demand for 
goods prevented our ſenſibly feeling 
the decline of other very valuable 
branches of trade, we ſhould attempt 
to open and-extend every vein of com- 
merce that promiſes any benefit to the 
nation. 

I hope enough has been ſaid, to ſhew 
the evils ariſing to a commercial ſtate, 
from the continuance of monoplies, 
after they appear to cramp and leſſen 
it's trade. | 

But, to return to the author from 
whom I have copied the firſt objection 


to monoplies ; he ſays, © Another very 


* injurious monoply is, city and corpo- 
£ ration charters. Where freemen ex- 


6 clude, by charter, any of the. ſame * 


trade from ſettling in their towns; 
14 «© have 


* 
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have they not a monoply againſt 
the reſt of the inhabitants? Cannot 
they impoſe extravagant prices for 
their goods on their cuſtomers, and 
do they not do it? If a journeyman, 
not being a freeman, gets into work 
in a City or town corporate, what an 
outcry is there not made of a fo- 
reigner being come among them, to 
eat the bread out of their mouths? 


„How ! can a free-born Britain be 


cc 


66 


cc 
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reckoned a foreigner in any part of 
his own country? What an abſurdity 
is here! yet, nevertheleſs, it is true 


in effect.“ 


I would farther aſk, can one man 


eat the bread out of another's mouth, 
without being more induſtrious than 
he? Impoſſible! It muſt, therefore, be 
Idleneſs and Luxury they contend for, 
not for Bread. Strange policy this of 
of ours. The Dutch could teach us 
better; they admit even Jews into their 


trading 
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trading ſocieties and corporations, whilſt 
we refuſe our free-born brethren. 


M A X I M VV. 


That the increaſe of trade and na- 
vigation, greatly depends upon the in- 
creaſe of agriculture and huſbandry. 

At firſt fight here will appear another 
commercial paradox; viz. that the more 
corn we export the cheaper it is; yet, 
experience teaches us that it is. true; 
and we find, that every year fince a 
bounty has been given on the exporta- 
tion of wheat, it has been growing 
cheaper; but, the reaſon of this is evi- 
dent to every one who will attend to it; 
and ariſes from the great increaſe of 
- tillage fince this bounty was allowed; 
and this is one great advantage attend- 
ing the exportation of corn, as ſhewn 
by a judicious author * who ſays, 
The admiſſion of the exportation of 
* grain, and the rendering it an object 


* Vindication of Commerce and the Arts. 
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& of commerce, is the beſt method 
« which can be purſued to prevent 
t ſcarcities from bad crops. If one 
« third of the land employed in til- 
lage be cultivated for the uſe of 
« foreigners, and, at the ſame time, 
* one third of the crop ſhould fail; by 
ea prohibition of the exportation, the 
e price would be kept down, and 
% enough would be left for our own 
c uſe to be purchaſed on eaſy terms. 

It is amazing how much tillage 1s 
increaſed ſince the exportation of grain 
hath been encouraged by a bounty; 
which bounty, was it not for the great 
clamour made about it, would, I ſup- 
poſe, be extended yet a little farther, 
and be a means of yet increaſing the 
exportation of corn, and of cultivating 
more of our waſte lands, of which we 
have yet ſeveral millions of acres capable 
of producing very good corn. 
But, to prevent this ſalutary meaſure, 
a very miſtaken argument has been 
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made uſe of; viz. that by permitting 
the exportation of grain to a greater 
extent, the price would be ſo high at 
home, that it would raiſe the price of 
labour in our manufacturies, and injure 
other branches of our foreign trade. 
Here a double miſtake ariſes from a 
ſuperficial view of the caſe ; whereas if 
experience was attended to, and ſurely 
there can be no ſafer guide, we ſhould 
find, firſt, that an high price of corn 
never does raiſe the price of labour ; 
and, ſecondly, as I ſaid above, that 
wheat and other grain have conſtantly 
bore a lower price ſince the exportation 
of it was encouraged by a bounty, than 
it did before. This ſhews how little a 
ſuperficial view of things is to be de- 
pended upon; and more eſpecially things 
of this ſort; in which, ſome very ſenſible 
writers appear to be miſled; and, parti- 
cularly, that judicious author, whoſeopi- 
nions I adopted in regard to monoplies, 
| | who 
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who ſays, © For wages depending on 
« the high or low price of proviſions, 
ce the bounties on their exportation, 
« ſerve only to feed foreigners, che:per 
** than our own people, to run away 
« with our trade.” 

I am ſorry to differ from this gentle- 
man, but I cannot help pronouncing 
that this objection has no principle to 
ſupport it; it is merely theoretical and 
void of experience; for firſt, as I ſaid 
above, the high or low price of wheat 
never would affect the price of labour 
in manufactures, though the difference 
were ten times as much as could ariſe 
out of the bounty, which, at moſt, can- 
not be above one or two ſhillings a 
quarter; and ſhould we forego the re- 
ceiving ſeveral millions from France 
and Holland, becauſe, by receiving it, 
their manufacturing people would buy 
wheat a ſhilling a buſhel cheaper than 


ours could . it? Indeed, if the 
French 
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French are ſo much our enemies, that 
(tho not very conſiſtent with Chriſtiani- 
ty or even with humanity) in a political 
light, we ought to ſtarve them; then if 
they had a famine among them, and 
could get bread no where elſe, we 
ought not to ſell it them at any price : 
but that we ſhould not ſell them our 
wheat, becauſe, otherwiſe, they would 
be obliged to give a ſhilling or two a 
quarter more for jit to other countries, 
is one of the moſt abſurd propoſitions I 
ever met with. This gentleman ſays, 
« Thoſe that want our wheat will have 
« it, without a bounty ; thoſe who do 
* not, will not have it with one.” But 
this argument is too looſe and general. 
The difference of the bounty alone is 
ſufficient to bring us a trade for corn; 
take off the bounty and we might have 
none of it, for even two ſhillings a 
quarter is ſufficient to carry the market. | 


However, upop the whole, I am very 
confident, 
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confident, that the price of labour in 
France has never varied on account of 
the price of wheat ; for the difference 
to the manufacturing populace is only 
this ; when wheat is cheap, they eat 
more of it; when dear, they eat leſs, 
or none at all, and content themſelves 
with dry'd roots, &c. But before I 
have done with this maxim, I ſhall 
ſtrengthen my own opinion, by copying 
from a tract entitled the Expediency of 
a free Exportation of Corn, publiſhed 
ſince the above was written, in which 
the author gives you the bounty paid in 
four different years on wheat alone: viz. 


Years. Bounty. Price. 
9. d. 


. 

In 1746 99,388 19 © 
1748 202, 637 I 17 © 
1749 228,560 10 0 
1760 325% 121260 


where you ſee at one view, not only 


the ſums paid in bounties, which, if we 
reckon at about one eighth part of the 
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price, muſt bring into the nation moſt 
amazing ſums; but we alſo ſee, that 
when our exports were largeſt, wheat 
was at the loweſt price. This ſenſible 
writer tells us in another tract, entitled 
Farmers Letters, that the corn trade 
« of Great Britain, has been one of the 
c moſt valuable ſhe ever poſſeſſed; 
ce that it has (ſince the bounty in 1688 
« was granted) brought near forty 
millions ſterling into the kingdom, 
« reckoning only to the year 17653“ 
which is leſs than fourſcore years. 

This being the caſe, it ſurely will 
remain to be the intereſt of Britain, to 
continue the bounty on the exportation 
of corn; by which means our lands will 
be farther improved, our ſhipping em- 
ployed, and our riches moſt amazingly 
increaſed. 


M AX IM V. 


That the proſperity of our trade 
depends very much on the encourage- 
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ment given to manufacturers, and on 
the laws made relative thereto. 

In the courſe of this work, I have 
already mentioned the vaſt attention 
paid to manufactures by the great CoL- 
BERT, in the reign of Lew1s the 
XIVth, and likewiſe by that prince 
himſelf, who would wear nothing that 
was not manufactured by his own ſub- 
Jes, and who prohibited the woollen 
manufactures of England. 

It has been obſerved, and I believe 
with great truth, that whenever France 
has attempted to eſtabliſh any new 
manufacture, it has ſpared no coſt to 
encourage manufacturing hands to come 
and live there. A remarkable inſtance 
of this we find in Languedoc about 
the year 1675. The Sieur de VAREN=- 
NE, having brought workmen from 
Holland, undertook to make cloth for 
the Levant trade, and eſtabliſned a 
very conſiderable manufactory; that of 
CLERMENT 
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CLERMENT and LoDevs followed ſoon 

after. The ſtates of Languedoc lent 
them 130,000 livres for many years, 
without intereſt, and gave them beſides, 
by way of bounty, a piſtole for every 
piece of fine cloth made there. 

It is remarkable that the meaneſt 
trade in France is under ſome wile 
regulation, and that the artiſts and 
manufacturers are laid under a neceſſity 
of excelling in their reſpective employ- 
ments, and none are admitted to the 
freedom of their trading companies, 
without actually making a piece of 
goods, and being examined upon oath. 
But, farther to ſhew the great en- 
couragement given by the French to 
the woollen manufactories, I ſhall here 
mention what Lew1s the XIVth did 
at Abbeville. He lent one RoBais, 
a Dutchman, 40,000 livres, without 
. Intereſt, in order that he might eſtabliſh 


a manufactory for ſuperfine broad-cloths.. | 
K " - "= 
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The king alſo erected him a ſpacious 
and commodious place to carry it on, 
and a fine houſe to live in, and granted 
him a patent for twenty years; and 
RoBais being a Proteſtant, Lewis 
alſo granted him another patent, renew- 
able every twenty years, for the free 
exerciſe of his religion, for himſelf, 
family, and all the. people employed 
under him in this manufactory. The 
king himſelf wore ſome of the firſt 
cloth that was made, and ordered all 
his court to do the ſame; and we are 
informed, that all theſe privileges are 
maintained, to this day, inviolably, and 
that the manufactory is at this time car- 
ried on by three nephews to the old 
RoBais who firſt eſtabliſhed it. 

There are an hundred and eight broad 
looms employed in this place, and about 
fix bundred perſons, men, women and 
children. 

All the employed are governed with 
great decorum and regularity. They 
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all come to work and leave it at the 
beat of a drum. If a workman gets 
fuddled, or commits any offences, he is 
ſuſpended his work by the foreman of 
the branch to which he belongs; every 
branch being under the conduct of a 
diſtinct foreman, who diſciplines the 
workmen, ſo as to make them excel in 
every branch of the whole; which is 
management worthy our notice. 

It would be inconſiſtent with my 
plan, to inſert here all the encourage- | 
ments given by the French to their 
manufactories: I mention theſe to ſhew 
the great importance of well regulated 
manufactories to a commercial ſtate; 
for the French poor not only live 
harder, and work cheaper, than the 
Engliſh, but great care is taken to car- 
ry their manufactures to the utmoſt 
perfection they are capable of, and par- 
ticularly the woollen manufactures; 
which, conſidering the diſadvantages 
= NS they 
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"they labour under, in regard to wool, 
are now nearly cqual to ours in goodneſs. 
An author, who ftiles himſelf a 
Northamptonſhire Manufacturer, tells 
us, © That at Liſle, and moſt other 
e places in France, the poor people 
« live very hard, their chief diet being 
* bread, fruit, herbs, roots and dryed 
* fiſh; of fleſh they eat very little, and, 
« when wheat is dear, very little bread.” 
In another place he ſays, The reaſon 
« why goods are to be bought cheaper 
&« in France than in England, is, be- 
„ cauſe the labour is above one third 
<« cheaper there: and he ſeems to add, 
as a reaſon for it, for there the poor 
people work hard and fare hard:“ 
which is, indeed, the principal reaſon, 
whatever may be ſaid about our national 
debt and taxes; for theſe operate very 
little, compared with the different diſ- 
poſitions and manner of living between 


their manufacturing poor and ours. 
| And 
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And here it may be obſerved, that 
the encouragement given to improve 
the manufactures of France, is not given 
to the labouring poor; for thoſe are 
obliged to work hard and fare hard;” 
but principally to bring foreign work- 
men among them, and to eſtabliſh new 

manufactures. 
Indeed, the care taken in the manu- 
facturing of ſtuffs of every kind, has 
been a means of increaſing their trade 
in that branch. The keeping up to the 
lengths and breadths which they are 
marked, is very pleaſing to foreigners, 
and is much attended to in France. I 
wiſh we were not ſo deficient in this 
article; but I am ſorry to ſay, that the | 
cgarſer ſtuffs, both of Norwich, Coven- 
try, and Spital- Fields, are generally 
ſhort of what they are called, both as to 
lengths and breadths; though Spital- 
Fields ſtuffs are not, in general, ſo defi- 
cient as thoſe of Norwich and Coventry; | 
K . _ Coventy 
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Coventry coarſe tammies are the moſt 
faulty this way, of any manufacture of 
ſtuffs we have. The Norwich coarſe 
camblets, which are called thirty-eight 
yards, run, in general, from thirty-ſeven 
to thirty-feven and a half; but the 
Coventry ſtuff, that 1s called yard-wide, 
and thirty yards long, meaſures, in ge- 
neral, but about three quarters of a yard 
in breadth, and about twenty-eight yards 
in length: however, I muſt add that 
the low priced ſtuffs, which are thus 
deficient in length and breadth, are 
principally for our home conſumption, 
or are ſent to our colonies, and ſold at 
a price in proportion to their lengths 
and breadths; for when orders are given 
to theſe places for Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
Germany, &c. the manufacturers are 
very exact in the fulfilling their com- 
miſſions. But the French being ex- 
tremely nice in all theſe things, beſides 
the great difference in the price of 

| labour, 
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labour, and the expence of exportation, 


no wonder they gain our trade from us. 
I could bring many other inſtances of the 
encouragements, given by the French, 
to promote the fale of their manufac- 
tures, and to induce foreign manufac- 
turers to teach them their trades ; but 
I have ſaid enough to ſhew of what high 
eſtimation and unportance the French 
Hold their foreign commerce, and that 
no expence nor difficulty, ſhould deter 
us from purſuing every rational method, 
to render our manufactures as cheap in 
foreign markets as thoſe of the French 
or Dutch. | 

In the infancy of the French woollen 
manufactures, they had every difficulty 
to ſurmount; but a ſound policy and 
reſolute perſeverance conquered all. To 
ſhew this, I ſhall copy from PosTLx- 
THWAYTE's Dictionany on Trade and 
Commerce. 
Under the article Linen, he fays, 
| 7. > a « When 
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When France firſt attempted the 
eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
factures, they had every difficulty to 
ſtruggle with, having neither the 
materials nor manufacturers; how- 
ever, they were determined to ſup- 
ply themſelves with woollen goods of 
their own fabrication, and to put a 
ſtop to the importation of Engliſh 
woollens, in proportion as they ad- 
vanced in their own; and although, 
at their firſt enterprize, their manu- 
facture was but very indifferent, yet 
as the king himſelf encouraged the 
wear, the whole nation followed 
the example. This laid the founda- 
tion for their proſperity in this great 
manufacture : after which they ex- 
erted every politic art in the power 
of human nature to ſuggeſt, in order 
to imitate the Engliſh in that per- 
fection, to which they had long be- 


„ fore arrived. Thus the. moſt ſkil- 
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ful and experienced manufacturers in 


England and Holland, were allured 
by honours and rewards irreſiſtable ; 


and thus the ground-work was laid 
to vie with the Engliſh at foreign 
markets, in the ſtaple manufacture of 
the kingdom. But as the reputation 
of the Engliſh woolen goods was 
eſtabliſhed throughout the whole 
world, the difficulty lay in convinc- 
ing foreigners, that they had arrived 
at as great perfection, in this art, as 


the Engliſh; which they did by pro- 


pogating, that they had the Engliſh 
and Iriſh wool to work with, and 
Engliſh manufacturers to fabricate it; 
and what hinders, faid the French, 
but we make goods in France equal 


in quality with thoſe made in Eng- 


land ? But whether they have, even 
yet, arrived to the perfection of the 
Engliſh, is much to be doubted. 
However, they made their cloths 

| « Fagon 
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„ Fagon d Angleterre ; they imitated 
« their lengths, breadths and thick- 
* neſs, and counterfeited the Engliſh 
* ſeals, and thereby craftily inſinuated 
their woollen fabrics among foreign 
*« nations; and, as they have been able 
* to. afford them cheaper, they have 
« gradually made their way, and now 


E 


© fhare the woollen trade with us in 


all parts of the world.” 

As I have now done with the general 
encouragements given to the woollen 
manufactory, I might go on to mention 
the particular encouragments given by 
the French to the trades of every par- 
ticular nation they deal with; but as 


they are all much upon the ſame prin- 


ciples, I ſhall mention only the en- 


couragement given by them to the 


Turky trade; and I mention thefe 


things principally to ſhew how much 


we thould be upon our guard againſt 
D vigilant and inſidious a rival in trade. 
3 | The 
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The munufactury of cloth, which I 
mentioned before, as eſtabliſhed at 
Languedoc, was intended purpoſely for 
the Turky trade, by that great miniſter 
CoLBERT ; and at ſo vaſt an expence 
was it eſtabliſhed, that he expoſed 
himſelf to cenſure by the meaſure, 
though the event has ſhewn the wiſdom 
of his views. Theſe cloths are chiefly 
made of Spaniſh wool; and, as I ob- 
ſerved before, there is a premium al- 
lowed. by the public on every piece of 
this cloth. Beſides this, there are ſeve- 
ral other eſtabliſhments (which are 
called royal manufactories) made at the 
expence of the public, or the province, 
where there are conveniencies for mak- 
ing a piece of cloth from the wool, to 
its being packed to put on board a ſhip; - 
and a clothier is put into one of theſe 
rent- free, on the ſole condition of mak- 
ing a certain number of pieces of this 
cloth in a year. 


Theſe 
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Theſe encouragements brought them 
2 great number of manufacturing hands 
from Holland and England, which 
kept the wages and living of their own 
people very low; and, they are enabled 
to fell cloths to Turky, thoſe eſpe- 
cially made of Spaniſh wool, cheaper 
than we can; for they take wool and 
money in return for their manufactures 
ſent to Spain, and not thoſe articles 
of luxury which we take, or, perhaps, 
we ſhould have no trade with them at 
all; for the Spaniards take our manu- 
factures at a dearer rate than they could 
buy from France, merely to encourage 
us to deal with them for commodities 
which the French do not want, and 
which the Dutch will not have on any 
account, it being inconſiſtent with 
their general frugality. 

Add to all this, the lowneſs of their 
port duties, and the cheapneſs of their 
navigation, compared with ours, and 


we 
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we ſhall no longer wander why they 
rival us in the Turky trade. Beſides, 
they have, by degrees, brought the 
Turks to like very thin cloths, ſuch as 
we have not been accuſtomed to make ; 
though, doubtleſs, we could make, if 
proper encouragement wasgiven: which, 
it appears to me, can be done only by 
a bounty on exportation; for, the low- 
ering the price of labour, I fear, will 
prove impracticable, in this generation 
at leaſt. | | 

But, in their ſecond ſort of cloth, 
we ſeem to have a remedy {till in our 
power, and ſhould ruin their whole 
trade in that fort, could we but prevent 
their having the Engliſh and Iriſh wool. 
to work up with their own. The ſtaple 
of their wool is ſhort, and the wool 
weak, ſo that it will not endure the 
different proceſſes neceſſary to compleat 
a ſubſtantial manufacture. But, they 
would ſtil] be worle in their ſtuff and 
. Rocking 
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ſtocking trade, which is very extenſive; 
for, they cannot make good hoſe but 
with a great part, or all, Engliſh or 
Iriſh wool. Their fineſt callamancoes 
and camblets are made of all Iriſh or 
Engliſh wool ; ſo that their trade would 
be ruined, if we could prevent the 
imuggling of theſe wools to France, 
and could introduce induſtry, ſobriety, 
and habitual labour among our manu- 
facturing poor. Theſe two points are 
cf the utmoſt conſequence to this na- 
tion, and well worthy the ſerious at- 
tention of the legiflature; for upon 
their attainment, every valuable intereſt 
of this kingdom, in ſome meaſure, de- 
pends. 

Many laws“ have been made to pre- 
vent the ſmuggling of wool to France ; 


See Stat; 11 Ed. 3, c. 33 12 Car. 2, c. 323 
13 & 14 Car. 2, c. 18; 4 Geo. 1, c. 11; 5 Geo. 
I, c. 11; 13 Geo. 1, c. 24; 15 Geo. 2, c. 27 
and, 5 Geo. 3, c. 51. | _—_ : - 


but 
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but they have hitherto proved ineffec- 
tual; for the Iriſh can have no equi- 
valent for their great profits this war, 
unleſs they are allowed to manufacture 
their wool, which the above-mentioncd 
judicious author of the Cauſes of 
the Decline of our Foreign Trade, 
thinks it would be for the true intereſt 
of England to permit them to do. He 
argues thus : 

« By opening the woollen trade of 
Ireland, that of Britain will receive 
benefit (though the contrary is the. 
% common opinion) which I prove 
« thus. Suppoſe one pack of Irifh 
<< wool of fix pounds value to make 
« four cloths; that pack of wool being 
e ſmuggled to France works up two 
« packs of French weol, making alto- 
* gether, twelve clothe, 

* A pack of Iriſh wool ſmuggled to 
France, hinders the ſale of twelve 
« Engliſh cloths: ſuppoſing them of 

3 12 
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« ſix pounds value each, prevents the 
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in Ireland can hinder the ſale 
but of four Engliſh cloths, at 
fix pounds each, and prevent 
the circulation but of - - 


« The difference is 
« It is computed that one third 
of what Ireland gets, centers 
here at laſt; which on the four 
cloths, at fix pounds each, is 
The benefit that England re- 
ceives by every pack of woo! 
manufactured in Ireland, in- 


circulation of - - = = £72 
« A pack of wool manufactured 


24 


— — 


ſtead of being run to France, is Z, 56 
« The wool of France,” continues 
this author, is too coarſe to manu- 
« facture for exportation; but being 
e mixed with one third Iriſh, it makes 
e faleable cloth; every four cloths, ex- 


* ported from Ireland as above, ſtops 


ce the 
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« the exportation of twelve French 
cloths : the foreign conſumption is 


ſtill the ſame, let who will ſupply 


the market. Ireland can export no 


more of our manufactures than it 
grows wool; for, were the Engliſh 
untaxed and unmonopolized, they 
would manufacture all their own 
wool. If twelve cloths are wanted 
at any market, and Ireland can ſup- 
ply but four, and France, for want 
of Iriſh wool, not any, Britain muſt 
ſupply the remaining eight.“ 


I confeſs, here appears great plauſi- 


bility in this gentleman's arguments; 


but, whether he has not carried them 


_ farther than they will well bear, I leave 
the judicous reader to determine. 


ce 
60 
60 


46 


Other writers have been of opinion, 


that England ſhould take all the 
woollen manufactures of Ireland; 
and, that it might not injure our 
home conſumption of woollens, they 
; i „ ſhould 
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4 ſhould be taken with a duty, to be 
% drawn back on exportation.” But 
this ſcheme would alſo have its diffi- 
culties, as the Engliſh purchaſers, by 
keeping down the price, might till lay 
the Irith under a temptation to a clan- 
deſtine exportation. 

Others again, -are for uniting Ireland 
to England, as Scotland is : but this, 
both the Iriſh and Engliſh ſeem averſe 
to. I ſhall not venture to recommend 
either of theſe ſchemes; but hope every 
thing, from the wiſdom of a Britiſh 
parliament, who will, doubtleſs, adopt. 
ſome method to prevent this deſtructive 
practice of ſmuggling both Engliſh and 
Iriſh wool to France. As to the other, 
perhaps more important; article, the 
lowering the price of labour, by intro- 
| ducing and enforcing ſobriety and ha- 
"oy induſtry, I ſhall ſay no more 
here, as I purpoſe to ſpeak largely 
thereon © at the concluſion of this work, 
and 
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and to throw in occaſional hints as I 
go along. In the mean time I would 
recommend, that we diſcourage French * 
. manufactures, as they have done ours, 
and unite with the Dutch to preſerve a 
| ballance againſt them. 
r 
That the ſucceſs of our trade 
greatly depends upon the knowledge 
our nobility and gentry have, in a na- 
tional light, of all its various move- 
ments, connections, and dependencies, 
as ambaſſadors and ſenators; and, more 
particularly, on the wiſe regulations of 
our board of trade. 5 
It is well known, that ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of the couneil of trade by 
Lewis the Fourteenth, in the year 
1700, the manufactures of France have 
been greatly improved, and its foreign 
commerce moſt amazingly extended; 
principally owing to the wiſe regulations 
L 2 of 
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of that council, which conſiſts of ſome 
of the principal officers of ſtate, and 
twelve of the principal merchants of 
the kingdom: and theſe, from time to 
time, communicate to the royal council 

of the ſtate, what paſſes in their council 
of commerce. 

The twelve merchants who fit in this 
council, are deputies elected by the moſt 
conſiderable trading towns, and have a 
falary of about four hundred pounds 
ſterling per annum, Theſe deputies 
preſent to the royal council their me- 
morials concerning every intereſting 

branch of trade and commerce, with 
Turky, Spain, England, Holland, and 
all their American, and other 'colonies : 
and the good effects of this council may 
be ſeen from the great enereaſe of the 
French trade to almoſt every part of the 
world; and, though we have many na- 
tural advantages over them, they are 
our moſt potent rivals in trade. Ever 
ſince 
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ſince the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
the ſtudy of trade and commerce, and' 
even the improvement of particular ma- 
nufactures, has been deemed an honour- 
able employment for the nobility of 
France. Some of our nobility have, 
likewiſe, perceived the great importance 
of a well regulated trade, to the riches 
and power of the kingdom. I wiſh this 
moſt intereſting ſtudy had been more 
general, as it poſſibly might have pre- 
vented our preſent dilemma, in regard 
to our American colonies; of which 1 
ſhall hereafter ſpeak more fully. In 
the mean time, I hope that that moſt 
important department of government, 
the board of trade and plantations, may 
be filled with ſuch as are well ac- 
quainted with the true intereſt of Bri- 
tain, under all her foreign connections; 
and that neither France, nor any other 
ſtate, will be able to boaſt a council 


better qualified than ours, for the ex- 
L3 tenſion 
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tenſion of commerce and the increaſe gf 
naval power. 


MAXIM vn. 


That the proſperity of the trade of 
a ſtate depends very much on the judi- 
cious manner of laying and collecting 
its taxes, and upon the eaſe, readineſs, 
freedom, and cheapneſs of its exporta- 
tion, 

Firſt, I would obſerve, under this 
article, that taxes unequally laid, or 
that are rendered unequal by the man- 
ner of collecting them, muſt be injuri- 
ous to the trade of a ſtate, Taxes which 
fall immediately upon manufactures, 
and become a part of their firſt coſt, 
muſt be injurious to trade, PS 
thereby we may be underſold in foreign 
markets, and loſe our trade; ſuch are 
| thoſe on oil, ſoap, dye-ſtuffs, leather, 
foreign materials for manufactures, &c. 


Every tax, or duty that tends to im- 
pede 
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pede the freedom, eaſe and cheapnelſs. 
of exportation, muſt be prejudicial to 
the trade of a commercial ſtate. The 
Dutch export duty free, and the French 
have nearly followed their example. 
An author, whom I have more than 
once quoted, in his Cauſes of the De- 
_ cline of our Foreign Trade, contends 
for having all our ports open to every 
one, and that no duty ſhould be paid 
either on our exports or our imports; 
that one tax ſhould be laid on the con- 
ſumers of luxuries, and that all other 
taxes, exciſes, and cuſtoms, ſhould be 
taken off. This plan follows, in his 
own words, page 78. It is hereby 
«© propoſed, that all perſons wearing or 
* drinking the following articles of 
“ luxury, as particularly ſpecified, be 
* obliged to take out a licence yearly, 
% paying each one ſubſidy for each ar- 
„ ticle of three halfpence in the pound 
% only, on the computed income which 

L 4 they 
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* they ſhould have, to ſupport the ſta- 
« tion of life they voluntarily place 
* themſelves in, by the article of lux- 
© ury they uſe, wear, or drink.” 

Upon this principle our author ſup- 
poſes, that a nobleman who keeps two 
coaches and fix, ſhould be poſſeſſed of 


_ eight thouſand pounds per annum, and 


upwards: however, he lays the tax on 
eight thouſand pounds only ; which, 
at three halfpence a pound, makes fifty 
pounds; and, in this ſort of propor- 
tion, he taxes all thoſe luxuries that 
are uſed, wore, or drank, by all the 
different ſorts of people in this king- 
dom, even down to ſervants, and to in- 
comes of twenty-five pounds per an- 
num; and, here he ſtops, wiſely judg- 
ing, that among the labouring people 
there ſhould be no conſumption of lux- 
uries. I own, with this gentleman, 
there ſhould not be any, but, I think, 
I have clearly proved, in the foregoing 

15 pages, 


. 
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pages, that there is a very great con- 
ſumption of luxuries among the labour- 
ing poor of this kingdom; particularly 
among the manufacturing populace, by 
which they alſo conſume their time, 
the moſt fatal of all their conſumptions; 
a ſmall part of which being idly ſpent, 
is a greater loſs to them than can ariſe 
ffom all their taxes put together. From 
this ſource proceeds our high price of 
labour, and the loſs of our foreign 
trade; and not from our taxes on the 
neceſſaries of the poor, or our national 
debt; as, I hope, has been, or will be, 

fully made appear in the courſe of this 
work. As I would willingly make this 
eſſay as extenſively uſeful as poſſible, 1 
readily copy from any author who ap- 
pears, in his writing on this important 
ſubject, to deſerve public notice; there- 
by drawing into one view the moſt ma- 
terial things ſaid upon it; and, there- 
fore, I would give this judicious 8 
„ man's 
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man's arguments all their weight, by 
copying them in his own words. After 
fixing the tax on each luxury he ſays, 
« All articles of the ſame degree, or 
« under the article paid for, are in- 
“ cluded in it. 
_ « Huſbands to pay for their wives 
< the one fourth of the article they pay 
« for themſelves, to entitle them to 
<< uſe the ſame. 
Parents to pay for each child (un- 
* der age) the one eighth of the article 
« they pay for themſelves. 

* Batchelors, if of twenty-one years 
© of age, to be double taxed.” 

This laſt article is extremely proper, 
otherwiſe the tax would be very unequal; 
and, indeed, as it now ſtands, the batche- 
lor will not pay equal to the married 
man, who pays for his wife's and chil- 
dren's taxes as well as his own: beſides, 
this would prove an encouragement to 
matrimony, and to an increaſe of po- 

| pulation; 
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pulation; of which I ſhall * again 
hereafter. 

His next propoſal is a very good one, 
viz. No perſon keeping public-houſes 
* to haye muſic, nine-pins, ſhuffle- 
« boards, cock-pits, cards, draught- 
« playing, dice, or any gaming in their 
* houſes, ſheds, yards, gardens or 
* grounds, for money or liquors, ex- 
& 2 they pay in the ſame manner 

as the perſons uſing article IX 3 
6. which is 31. 2s. 6d. per annum.“ 

Was I to fix this tax upon publice 
houſes, it ſhould be high enough to 
amount to a prohibition ; for theſe are 
great encouragers of idleneſs, great cor- 
ruptors of the common people, ſervants, 
labourers and manufacturers, to the 
ruin of many poor families, the loſs of 
our trade, and the vaſt increaſe of the 
poor's rates. 

It has been objected to this ſcheme, 
that it would not raiſe money enough 

to 
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man's arguments all their weight, by 
copying them in his own words. After 
fixing the tax on each luxury he ſays, 
« All articles of the ſame degree, or 
« under the article paid for, are in- 
te cluded in it. 

„ Huſbands to pay for their wives 
the one fourth of the article they pay 
ce for themſelves, to entitle them to 
% uſe the ſame. 

„Parents to pay for each child (un- 
der age) the one eighth of the article 
* they pay for themſelves. 

t Batchelors, if of twenty-one years 
of age, to be double taxed.” 

This laſt article is extremely proper, 
otherwiſe the tax would be very unequal; 
and, indeed, as it now ſtands, the batche- 
lor will not pay equal to the married 
man, who pays for his wife's and chil- 
dren's taxes as well as his own: beſides, 
this would prove an encouragement to 


matrimony, and to an increaſe of po- 
pulation; 
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pulation; of which I ſhall yu again 
hereafter. 

His next propoſal is a very "good one, 
viz. ** No perſon keeping public-houſes 
* to haye muſic, nine-pins, ſhuffle- 
« boards, cock-pits, cards, draught- 
« playing, dice, or any gaming in their 
«© houſes, ſheds, yards, gardens or 
* grounds, for money or liquors, ex- 
** cept they pay in the ſame manner 
* as the perſons uſing article IX 3 
tt which is 3I. 2s. 6d. per annum.“ 

Was I to fix this tax upon public. 
houſes, it ſhould be high enough to 
amount to a prohibition ; for theſe are 
great encouragers of idleneſs, great cor- 
ruptors of the common people, ſervants, 
labourers and manufacturers, to the 
ruin of many poor families, the loſs of 
our trade, and the vaſt increaſe of the 
_ poor's rates. 

It has been objected to this ſcheme, 
that it would not raiſe money enough 

to 
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to be an equivalent for the taking off 
all other taxes; and J do not wonder 
that this objection ariſes, as the author 
is not ſo explicit, on this head, as I could 
wiſh; I ſhall, therefore, take the liberty 
of explaining, what appears to me to 
be his intent and meaning. And firſt, 
he hints pretty clearly, that the taxes 
are not to be taken off all at once, but 
by degrees, for the new tax muſt, at 
firſt, be very uncertain as to its amount; 
and a few years experience will be ne- 
ceflary to determine it nearly, but never 
exactly, as it will ever be fluctuating.” 
Secondly, I apprehend he means, that 
though he mentions the payment of one 

fubfidy only for each luxury, yet that, 
on any emergency, 4, F, 6, 7 or 8 ſub- 
fidies may be raiſed; ſo that inſtead of 
eight thouſand pounds a year paying only 

one ſubſidy of fifty pounds per annum, 
it may be called on for 400l. per annum, 


and even this would not be thought 
þ | hard, 
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hard, becauſe it would fall far ſhort of 
the land- tax only, now paid by ſuch an 
eſtate; beſides, every thing elſe to be 
purchaſed cheaper from the taxes being 
taken off. And, if eight ſubfidies were 
to be raiſed on the maſter of the family, 
for his wife, for his children, and the 
double tax of batchelors, it would either 
produce a great deal of economy or a 
great of money, though, perhaps, at laſt, 
not equal to all our taxes; and there- 
fore, ſome of thoſe, the leaſt burthen- 
ſome, might * or more ſubſidies 
muſt be paid. l el ei 

In the next wo this e fur- 
niſhes the method for raiſing this tax: 
but as it takes up ſeveral pages, I muſt 

refer my reader to the book itſelf. 
Our author then goes on to ſhew the 
equality of this tax, and that there could 
be no objection to it. He fays, © All 
«« perſons tax themſelves voluntarily, 
„„ than which nothing can be eaſier or 
* more 
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« mote equal; and an equal eaſy way 
6 of raiſing taxes will always produce 
c the moſt money and the feweſt mur- 
1 murs. Thoſe that would abate of 
* their taxes may abate of their luxury, 
44 as thoſe that won't pay for a licence 
© to keep a coach and ſix horſes, may 
, keep only four, or a pair, or need 
4 not keep any, nor drink wine, tea, 
© brandy, &c. nor wear jewels, nor 
< uſe plate, and not pay any thing; ſo 
“ that no individual can be oppreſſed.” 
It may not be amiſs to mention here, 
that the Dutch ſeem to think it of more 
uſe to tax the conſumption of the poor, 
than the luxuries of the rich, as if they 
thought that cheap living would prove a 

check to induſtry. 
The author then proceeds to ſhaw 
the advantage that ſuch a tax on luxuries 
would produce; firſt to the land- 
holder, next to the ſtockholder, and 
then to the trade in general. I can 
| follow 
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follow him chearfully through the two 
firſt articles, and allow the force of his 
arguments; but I muſt quit him, or, 
rather, he quits me, when he ſays, 
„The poor will have more conſtant 
« employment, as they will be able to 
« work cheaper. 

I know it is a maxim (though a falſe 
one) with all the writers on that ſide of 
the queſtion, that no ſooner are neceſ- 
ſaries cheap, but labour is ſo likewiſe. 
The very reverſe of this appears, from 
experience, to be true. But here it 
may be neceſſary to make an obſervation 
on the relative terms Dear and Cheap; 
which I ſhall do in the words of the 
judicious author of the Vindication of 
Commerce and the Arts. When a 
« man,” ſays he, can purchaſe all his 
«« neceſſaries with a little labour, we 
* ſay they are Cheap; when it requires 
« a great deal of labour to provide 
* them, we ſay they are Dear. Now, 

„ « if 
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« if we look back to our hiſtories of 
cc ancient times, when wheat was; in 
«, common, about two ſhillings a quar- 
<« ter, we find labour fo high, that two 
10 days work would purchaſe a buſhel 
«© of wheat in common.“ : 
Is not this an argument, from expe- 
rience, directly contrary to the above 
maxim? But ſuperficial and theoretical 
enquirers never ſee theſe things in a true 
light: they ſkim the ſurface, and catch 
the bubble only ; experience alone pro- 
duces | ſolid and irreſiſtable argument. 
I have aſſerted it before in this work, 
and I aſſert it here again, that labour 
continues the ſame in England 'when 
wheat is at ten ſhillings a buſhel, as 
it does when it is at two ſhillings and 
ſixpence; and, I believe, in other coun- 
tries, the price of wheat as little governs 
the price of labour. If we expect that 
by lowering the price of proviſions, we 
ſhall either lower the price of labour, 
or 
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or encreaſe its quantity, we ſhall find 
ourſelves egregiouſly miſtaken, The 
price of it would remain much the 
fame, but the quantity be greatly leſ- 
ſened. But, for argument's fake; let 
us ſuppoſe; that an increaſe of our taxes 
ſhould raiſe the price of neceſſaries two- 
pence a day to the poor manufacturer; 
the utmoſt evil that could ariſe froni 
_ thence, ſuppoſing there was ſufficient 
employment, would be, that he muſt 
work one or two hours a day; or one day 
in a week more, for his ſubſiſtence, of 
for the ſame means of a low debauch; 
which he now indulges in: for, by 
working this hour or two extraordinary; 
he would be capable of purchaſing as 
many neceflaries and ſuperfluities as he 
could do before this increaſe of taxes. 
Would this increaſe of taxes then be an 
evil ſo greatly to be dreaded? Surely no. 

Upon the ſame miſtaken principles 
our national debt has, for many years 


M | paſt, 
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paſt, been deemed the ſource of inevit- 
able ruin to the ſtate. It has been ſaid, 
that a debt of thirty millions would raiſe 
the price of labour ſohigh in our manufac- 
turies, as to ruin our foreign trade. The 
ſtate became thirty millions in debt, and 
our exports increaſed. But not to enu- 
merate all the prophecies of politicians in 
the different ſtages of our national debt, 
it has alſo been confidently aſſerted, 
that a debt of one hundred millions 
would produce a weight of taxes, which 
would make proviſions ſo dear, and raiſe 
the price of labour ſo high, that it 
would entirely cruſh our foreign trade, 
and bankrupt the nation. Theſe poli- 
ticians have alſo been proved falſe pro- 
phets; for with a ſtate debt of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions,, we preſerve our 
credit and our influence; and, if we 
ſhould not continue ſo to do, ſome other 
cauſe may be aſſigned beſides the na- 


tional debt. 
| The 
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The debt of Holland is greater, in 


proportion, than ours, and her taxes 
much higher: yet, from the goodneſs 
of her police, the ſobriety, frugality, 
and habitual induſtry of her labouring 
people, it is the richeſt, and moſt po- 
pulous country in Europe, in propor- 
tion to its extent of territory, and the 
center of all European exchanges. 

If an heavy ſtate debt could have 
ruined the Dutch, they would have 
been ruined an hundred years ago: in- 
ſtead of which, they carry on an im- 
menſe trade, are a very great and power- 
ful people, and our potent rivals in many 
branches of commerce. 

The writers on this ſubject did not 
conſider, when they made their calcu- 
lations, that an increaſing foreign trade 
might bring ſo much money into the 
ſtate, and ſo alter the value of lands 
and every thing elſe, that a debt of 
1 305 ooo, ooo, at this day, might be as 

M 2 caſily 
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eaſily borne as a debt of 20,000,000 
when the calculations abovementioned 
were made. So, if our trade, for one 
hundred and fifty years to come, were 
to increaſe in the ſame proportion that 
it has done for one hundred and fifty 
| years paſt, and bring ſo much real riches 
into this kingdom, as, at any time, to 
be capable of abſorbing all our paper 
Circulation, the ſtate might bear the 
weight of 100, ooo; ooo more, without 

fear of bankruptcy. - 
But the great Mr. Locke, and other 
politicians, both before and fince his 
time, judged that our foreign trade 
could not extend itſelf, oppreſſed with 
the taxes, which ſuch debt would na- 
turally produce; and, therefore, they 
never once thought that an increaſe of 
riches had a tendency to increaſe the 
national debt, but the very reverſe. 
However, it has moſt certainly done ſo, 
both here and in Holland, by making 
it 
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it extremely eaſy for the government, 
on any emergency, to borrow money at 
a low rate of intereſt. Another miſtaken 
notion has prevailed; namely, that our 
taxes raiſe the price of proviſions, and 
all other neceſſaries; when, in fact, 
this riſe proceeds merely from the great 
increaſe of money in this kingdom ; 
which raiſes the price of every other 
thing, whilſt it . links its 
own value. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all this, not- 
withſtanding I am confident that our 
national debt operates but very little 
towards the raiſing the price of labour in 
our manufacturies, which is the grand 
thing complained of; notwithſtanding, 
I am convinced, that our preſent ſtate 
debt is not fraught with thoſe perni- 
cious conſequences which many would 
have us believe, or that we arc in a ſtate 
of bankruptcy, or in any way to be 
tempted unfairly to wi pe it all off; for 

M z this 
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this cannot happen but as an unhappy. 
conſequence of our unhappy diviſions; 
yet, I would have no one ſuppoſe, that 
I think it a deſireable thing to have this 
kingdom 1 50, 000,000 in debt; it be- 
ing clear that part of the conſequences 
of ſuch debt muſt fall on our foreign 
commerce. 

One great evil complained of, and 
which I wiſh could be remedied, is the 
large ſum annually paid to foreigners 
for intereſt, amounting, it is ſaid, to a 
million and a half per annum. Sup- 
poſe it leſs, there 1s no doubt but that 
it would be for the good of the nation 
to reduce it ſtill lower, whenever the 


ecxigencies of government will admit of 


it ; and, to take off all thoſe taxes which 


more immediately fall on our manu- 


factures, make a part of their coſt, and 


render them dear abroad; and, likewiſe, 


in imitation of the Dutch, to lower 
our port duties; for this has been one 
3 | A 
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principal ſource of their extenſive com- 
merce, and would have the ſame deſire- 
able effect in this kingdom, acting 
as a balance againſt thoſe taxes which 
fall on the materials for our manu- 
factures. 

It has never been ſaid, at leaſt J have 
never heard that it has, that the ſtate 
debt of the Dutch hath at all leflened 
their foreign trade; nor that their trade 

has been at all injured by the great 
weight of taxes which fall on the im- 
mediate conſumption of their poor: on 
the contrary, thoſe taxes are thought 
uſeful, by promoting induſtry, ſobriety, 
and economy. 

But, to ſhew how little reaſon we 
have to complain of our taxes, let us 
hear what that great ſtateſeman, Sir 
WILLIA TEMPLE, ſays, in his Ob- 
ſervations on the United Provinces. 

He tells us, in general, That they 
are oppreſſed with the moſt cruel 

M 4. « hard- 
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“ hardſhips and variety of taxes that 
56 were ever known under any govern- 
66 ment; that the exciſe, upon all com- 
te modities, is ſo great and general, 
** that he hath heard it obſerved, at 
« Amſterdam, that when, in a tavern, 
? a certain diſh of fiſh is eaten, with 
* the uſual ſauce, above thirty exciſes 
„are paid for what is neceſſary to that 
« ſmall ſervice. In ſhort, they pay ex- 
« ciſe for every thing they eat, drink, 
or enjoy.” 

The impoſt upon all bread-corn, 
ground in the mills of Holland, which 
every body pays, without exception, 
amounts to the prime coſt of the corn. 
The exciſe on beer is as follows; firſt, 
the brewer pays twelve-pence a barrel ; 
private families pay twenty-pence more; 
and victuallers, or retailers, pay another 
twenty-pence. Butter pays fix ſhillings 
a barrel; tobacco, ten-pence a pound; 
fiſh, twenty-pence a pannier ; and ſoap 

1 | cleven 
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eleven ſhillings a barrel. Every horſe, 
above three years old, pays two-pence 
a month; every horned beaſt, above - 
that age, three-pence ; every coach pays 
ten ſhillings a year, and every little 
bark twenty- pence. All cattle, ſheep, 
or hogs, pay one penny in ſeven of the 
money they are fold for. All wood 
made uſe of for fuel pays an eighth 
part of what it coſt. Every maſter pays 
twenty-pence a head, yearly, for each 
ſervant in his family, male or female. 
Houſhold furniture pays a ninth part, 
and woollen cloths a fourth part of 
their value. In one word, the Dutch 
pay exciſe tor every thing. There 1s 
not a turf, or log of wood, in their 
chimneys, not an herb, or onion, in 
their gardens, but what pays a duty, 
more or leſs, to the ſtates. Our author 
aſſures us, that a cow of nine years old, 
if it be fold for five pounds, will pay 
| fix pounds t to the ftates. Let any one 
who 
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who ſuppoſes that high taxes raiſe the 
Price of labour, look over the above ca- 
talogue, and tell me what price labour 
muſt be at in Holland in proportion to 
fuch taxes? And yet, after all, labour 
is cheaper there than in England. Is 
not this a proof, even to demonſtration, 
that taxes have not that effect on labour 
which they are generally ſuppoſed to 
have? If, as I have ſaid before, labour 
was to riſe in Holland, in proportion to 
the taxes, it would deſtroy itſelf, i. e. 
there would be no trade, and of courſe 
no labour. | 

We ſee that their taxes fall, like 
ours, on the neceſſaries of the poor, 
only much heavier; and yet, their ſo- 
briety, frugality, and habitual induſtry, 
carry them through, without murmur- 
ing. Labour, by habit, is certainly more 
agrecable to them than idleneſs ; and, 
ſo different are the diſpoſitions of their 
labouring poor from ours, that if all 
their 
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their taxes were taken off, they would 
not work leſs, but would then fave 
money, which ſome think a good rea- 
ſon for their continuance. Whilſt ours, 
I am ſorry to ſay it, would work. leſs 
and debauch more; and I fear this will 
ever be the caſe, unleſs ſome method 
can be found out to make labour habi- 
tual and entertaining. 

Indeed, the force of Kata and the 
ſalutary effect of good habits, may be 
clearly ſeen, by comparing two ſorts of 
our labouring people, namely, thoſe 
employed in manufactures, and thoſe 
employed in the cultivation of lands. 
Our huſbandmen generally labour chear- 
fully fix days in the week, are ſober, 
_ frugal and induſtrious, and the good 
effects of their ſobriety and economy 
appear in every thing about them. 
Their cottages are clean, and furniſhed 
with almoſt every neceſſary. Their 


milie are decently cloathed, and their 
Mey frugal 
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frugal repaſt is ſerved up with neatneſs 
and decorum. But in the cottages of 
manufacturers, you ſee the very reverſe 
of all this; rags, naſtineſs, and a want 
of almoſt every neceſſary. 

Now, from this impartial deſcription 
of theſe two different kind of poor la- 


Jourers, any one would naturally ſup- 


poſe, that the huſbandman earned eight 
or nine ſhillings a week, and. the ma- 


nufacturer but four or five: inſtead of 


which, the huſbandman earns no more 
than five or ſix ſhillings a week, by the 
hard labour of fix days; whilſt the ma- 
nufacturer earns from fix to ten ſhillings 
in four days, and has from ſuch high 
wages the power of ſpending the reſt of 
the week in idleneſs and debauchery. 
But, it has been urged, to make the 
compariſon leſs odious, that the huſ- 
bandman has a great advantage over 
the. manufacturer, from his being 
able to P poultry, pigs, and ſome- 

| times 
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times a cow, upon the waſte; and that 
his little garden ſupplies him and his 
family with roots, herbs, &c. Helps 
which few manufacturers can have. 

I allow, that where the huſbandman 
enjoys all theſe, it is a great help to 
him, and may be equal to the great 
wages of the manufacturers. However, 
many huſbandmen enjoy theſe ad- 
vantages but in a ſmall degree, and, if 
they chance to live in a part of the 
kingdom where the woollen manufac- 
tury 1s not diffuſed, the wife and fa- 
mily can get little or nothing, whilſt 
every child in the family of a manufac- 
turer of cloth, ſtuff, filk, cotton, and 
ſuch like, can earn its living at five 
years of age; ſo that the difference in 
the behaviour and manner of living of 
theſe two ſorts of labouring people, ap- 
pears to ariſe from cuſtom and habit, 
more than from any advantage or diſ- 


advantage peculiar to their ſituation. 
| As 
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As a proof of this, the manufaQurer 
and his family in Holland are as decent, 
cleanly, frugal, induſtrious and happy, 
as the huſbandman and his family are in 
England : and here it may be remark- 
ed, that the conſtant attendance at 
church, on the ſabbath-day, which is 
practiſed by the country people in ge- 
neral, tends very much to produce that 
kind of decency and ſobriety, which 
diſtinguiſhes the huſbandman from the 
manufacturer. I am informed that the 
clergy in Holland make a point of re- 
commending ſobriety and good order 
among the labouring people, and that 
the advanges ariſing from it, are fre- 
quently inculcated from the pulpit ; 
and as the manufacturing people go as 
conſtantly to church on Sunday i in Hol- 
land, as the huſbandmen do here ; this 
care of the clergy may have had a very 
good effect on their conduct. How- 
ever it be, it is certain that the labour- 


ing 
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ing poor in Holland bear their heavy 
load of taxes without repining. They 
know that they cannot live but by 
working fix days in the week; and 
they ſubmit to it chearfully. But in- 
duſtry and parſimony are not habits of 
the labouring people only; they are 
univerſally the taſte of the Dutch. A 
burgher of Amſterdam will dine con- 
tentedly on a red herring; when a 
citizen of London, of the ſame condi- 
tion, will not fit down to table without 
ſeveral diſhes. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 
tells us, That it is a common rule 
* among them, for every man to ſpend 
«* leſs than he has coming in, be that 
« what it will; and that if a man's 
* expence equals his revenues, it diſ- 
credits him, among them, as much, 
« as any vicious or profligate extrava- 
«© gance does in other countries; ſo that 
« frugality is honourable among them.” 
The ſame author tells us, That he 

— 5 «© never 
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& never ſaw the two greateſt officers 
belonging to the ſtate, the Vice Ad- 
« miral DE RuyTER, and Penſioner 
«© DE WIT, with above one ſervant 
ce each, in their train, but moſt uſually 
46 on foot and alone, in the ſtreets; like 
«© common burghers.” The rule for 
a man to ſpend leſs than his income 
is worthy to be adopted every where ; 
but whether parſimony be a virtue in 
people who are very rich, and fill the 
higheſt offices in the ſtate, is with me 
a doubt, unleſs the influence of their 
example, gradually extending itſelf to 
the loweſt orders of the people, which 
is probably the caſe, may that way have 
its uſe; for though MonTEsqQuiEu 
allows that luxury among the preat 
ſhould be encouraged in a trading ſtate, 
yet the poor, he ſays, cannot be too par- 
monious. It is by this general, univer- 
fal frugality, that the Dutch grow rich, 
under the preſſure of ſo many taxes. 

2 But 
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But here it is very natural to enquire 
how the Dutch can ſupport ahd extend 
their foreign trade, burthened with ſuch 
taxes; whilſt the foreign trade of Eng- 
land is faid to decline from the very 
ſame cauſe? To which I would anſwer; 
that the grand inconvenience ariſing, as 
is ſuppoſed, from high taxes, namely the 
high price of labour, has no foundation 
in truth. Labour in Holland is now 
cheaper than in England, though the 
former is taxed much higher ; therefore 
taxes do not raiſe the price of labour in 
Holland. This is an anſwer to the 
above queſtion, in part. But it may 
ſtill be aſked, how they relieve their 
exported eommodities from the taxes 
which muſt fall on them in one ſhape or 
another? To which it may be readily 
anſwered, by their exports and imports 
being, in general, free from all duties 
and cuſtoms, which proves a kind of 
political ballance againſt their weight of 
other taxes. 


N 
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The author of an Eſſay on the Cauſes 
of the Decline of our Foreign Trade, 
already quoted ſeveral times in this 
work, enumerates the great advantages 
ariſing to the trade of a country, from 
the freedom of its ports, and hints that 
It is a remedy which the Dutch make 
uſe of to relieve their foreign trade 
from the burthen of their taxes; at the 
fame time recommending it to England 
to follow their example, which the 
French have already done, in almoſt 
every article of their commerce. 

This author ſays, Firſt, that it will 
ce increaſe trade, by increaſing the 
ee number of merchants; as ſmall ca- 
<< pitals will ſerve, where there are no 
« cuſtoms to pay. 

« Secondly, By making our country 
« an univerſal ſtore- houſe; for when 
% our merchants have no cuſtoms to 
« advance, they will frequently import 
« upon ſpeculation,” 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, we have a partial remedy for 
this; viz. giving bond to the govern- 
ment for the exportation, and thereby 
gaining credit for the cuſtoms : but then 
the goods muſt be put into the poſſeſſion 
of an officer of the cuſtoms, which is 
attended with inconvenience, is a clog 
upon the ſale of the goods, and there- 
fore is far from a complete remedy. 

« Thirdly, By increaſing our naviga- 
cc tion, by the vaſt quantities of goods 
« continually going out and coming 
wn Ru 

“ Fourthly, By putting all traders 
«© upon the ſame footing, it wenn pre- 
e vent ſmuggling. 

«« Fifthly, By gaining us the Herring 
* fiſhery; for the Dutch having liberty 
& to fell their fiſh on the coaſt of 
« England, would ſnap at ſuch a mar- 
« ket, and ſome * them be inclined to 
« ſettle among us. 


This laſt mentioned conſequence 
N 2 would 
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would prove an happy one indeed ; for 
I know not a greater advantage that 


could ariſe to England, than the having 


a number of Dutchmen coming to live 
among us, and exerciſing all their vari- 
ous employments, with that ſobriety 
and habitual induſtry, which they prac- 
tice in their own country: nothing 
could be ſo likely to work a reformation 
on our idle and debauched manufactur- 


ing populace, as ſuch examples: this 


would produce a kind of neceſſity, with- 
out which, nothing will enforce induſtry 


in this kingdom. 


The reaſons which this author gives, 


why the Dutch would probably ſettle a- 
mong us, or at leaſt many of them, if our 


ports were open to them for the fale of 
their herrings, is, that otherwiſe they 
« muſt make two expenſive hazardous 
„ voyages, one back to Holland to cure 
and pack the fiſh, and the other from 


.** thence to the coaſts of Britain to ſell 


c them.“ 
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„ Sixthly, That it will employ our 
« poor; for neceſſaries and materials 
« being, by a free-port trade, and the 
reduction of taxes, rendered cheap, 
labour muſt be ſo too, and the vent 
* of our goods be enlarged.” 

Here our author again ſuppoſes what, 
probably, will not happen; nay, what 
experience teaches us never did happen; 
viz. that taking off our taxes would 
lower the price of labour. Indeed, the 
mention of taxes here ſeems foreign to 
his purpoſe, where he is ſhewing, in 
the ſtrongeſt light he is able, the ad- 
vantages of a free port. It would have 
been more to his purpoſe to have urged, 
and to have brought the high-taxed 
Hollanders for an inſtance of it, that 
the advantages of a free port would be 
a ballance againſt our heavy weight of 
taxes, as it is in Holland, whoſe taxes 
are much heavier than ours; more eſpe- 
clally, as he goes on to ſay, that, 

1 « Holland 
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* Holland is an example of this, whoſe 
«© cuſtoms are ſo low, that their trade 
* is almoſt free, and there is no coun- 
* try in the world where the poor are 
«© ſo well employed, or in fickneſs bet- 
« ter provided for.” And here I beg 
leave to remark, that it is not the taxes 
on the neceſſaries of life which the 
Dutch complain of as an evil, or en- 
deavour to remedy by free ports; but 
as a ballance to all other taxes, which 
are a burthen to their trade, they make 
their ports free. So far are they from 
complaining of the ill conſequences 
ariſing from the taxes on the neceſſaries 
of life, that the great DE WIr ſays, 
in his Maxims of Holland, High 
t taxes — invention, Induſtry 
and frugality.” 


* 


= 
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That the proſperity of this nation, 


as well as that of her colonies, depends 
very 
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very much on their harmony, mutual 
confidence, and on the increaſe of their 
commerce with each other. 

I enter with the more timidity on 
the diſcuſſion of this important ſubject, 
from the unhappy differences at this 
time ſubſiſting between Great Britain 
and her colonies. 

1 would not, willingly, diloblige 
either the one or the other; indeed, I 
am not fearful that I ſhall do fo, as I 
ſhall attempt only to heal thoſe unhap- 
py diviſions, and to convince both, that 
it is their mutual intereſt to unite, 
and to make their commerce mutually 
and reciprocally uſeful to each other. 
And farther, that I may appear free 
from every appearance of partiality, 
either for the mother-country or her 
colonies, I ſhall not touch on the duties 
and obligations mutually ariſing from 
the relation they ſtand in to each other; 
but endeavour principally to prove, as 
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I faid above, that it is the intereſt of 
both to extend their commerce, and 
make it as uſcful as poſſible to each 
other. In order to do this, I ſhall con- 
fider the ſtate of the mother-country, 
before theſe colonies were planted, and 
the great advantages ariſing to Britain 
from thoſe plantations, as alſo the 
ſtate which the mother-country and the 
colonies will both be in, if the colonies 
obſtinately perſiſt in their late reſolu- 
—_— 
It is quite unneceſſary to point out 
the vaſt conſequence of our trade with 
our American colonies; therefore, I 
ſhall only ſay, in the words of the ju- 
dicious Doctor Franklin, * The people 
in our American colonies increaſe ſa 
« faſt, that in a little time, they will 
* take off every thing we make that 
* ſuits their conſumption.” This I 
can readily ſuppoſe to be true, and I 
with pleaſure look forward to that time, 
| | when 
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when the commerce of the mother- 
country and her colonies will be eſta- 
bliſhed on ſuch a footing, that, by a 
mutual dependance on each other, 
they will be independant of all the 
world beſides, ſo far as regards impor- 
tation in general: for, by this union, 
we may ſupply every part of the known 
world, and receive their money in re- 
turn. But it appears to me, that they 
can never be independant of one another. 
They may, indeed, diſtreſs each other 
for a time; but both muſt ſuffer by it 
in the end. Thus, if the colonies will 
be content with the neceſſaries of life, 
and ſacrifice their luxuries and all their 
imaginary wants, to their reſolution of 
not complying with the demands of go- 
vernment ; their remaining real wants, 
may be eaſily ſupplied among them- 
ſelves, and the preſent inconvenience 
be greater to Britain than to them, as 
we begin already fatally to experience 
in 
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in ſome of our manufactories, where 2 
great number of hands are now un- 
employed, which, for many years paſt, 
have found ſufficient employment for 
that country alone. 

I do not pretend to determine as to 
the propriety or impropriety of the 
late meaſure of government, in regard 
to our American colonies : I would not, 
willingly, wade out of my depth in 
politics. I only point out the natural 
conſequences attending thoſe meaſures, 
provided theſe people recede not from 
their preſent reſolution ; and J earneſtly 
with, for the ſake of both, the mother- 
country and her colonies, that all dif- 
ferences were removed, and every mu- 
tual endearment and advantage reſtored, 
as it appears to me that it would be 
for the intereſt of both. 

I now come to conſider the ſtate of 
the mother-country before theſe colo- 
nies were planted; and which I may 

venture 
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venture to ſay, was very low, compared 
to what it now is. 

The increaſe of the people of Lon- 
don, ſince theſe colonies were planted, 
is one proof of the great advantage ariſ- 
ing from them. Before that time, the 
people of London were computed at 
one hundred thouſand; at the death of 
Queen ELIZABETH they were encreaſed 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand; and 
they are now about ſix times that num- 
ber. In thoſe days our neighbours, the 
Germans and the Italians, furniſhed us 
with almoſt every thing; and Spain 
poured in upon us all the products of 
America, from whence we ſoen after 
ſupplied them. _ 

Before the American colonies were 
planted, the legal intereſt of money was 
twelve per cent. and the common price 
of land twelve years purchaſe, as was 
obſerved in a former part of this work. 


Our manufactures were few, and very 
= indif- 
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ferent; the number of merchants ſmall, 
and, of courſe, we had very few ſhips; 
probably not ſo many as belong now 
to our northern colonies. But, ſo ſoon 
as our plantations were tolerably ſettled, 
our ſhipping increaſed amazingly. We 
coined, within twenty years after Queen 

Er1zABETH's death, about five mil- 
lions; in twenty years after that, about 
ſeven millions; and, in the next twenty 
years, eight millions. The intereſt of 
money fell in proportion, and lands 
roſe to eighteen years purchaſe. Our 
manufactures increaſed prodigioully ; 
' principally from the demand for them 
in the plantations, who took off nearly 
one half of them; and now they take, 
or till very lately did take, much more 
than half, provided we reckon the Eaſt- 
India goods ſent them, which we re- 

ceive in return for our manufactures. | 
When our colonies were in their in- 
fancy, they were a burthen to this na- 
tion, 
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tion, which is ever the caſe of all in- 
fant colonies ; but, they ſoon made us 
very ample amends; and, therefore, 
I would chuſe to ſuppoſe the obligation 
mutual, and that nothing is to be ex- 
pected from each other upon that ac- 
count. I hope that the mother-country 
and her colonies will ever be bound to 
each other by the ſtrongeſt of all ties; 
viz. that of mutual intereſt; which 
union will be more laſting than any 
other. 
Before I ſpeak of the preſent ſtate of 
our colonies, I would wiſh to have it re- 
membered that Great Britain 1s now in 
a ſituation to enforce the execution of 
all her laws; and that nothing could 
ſhew her maternal regard for the co- 
lonies, in a ſtronger light, nor diſcover 
a greater inclination in her to comply 
with their requeſts, than the repeal of 
the Stamp Act; a meaſure thought, by 
many, to derogate from the dignity of 
the 
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the legiſlature. But, it being done in 
conſequence of a requeſt made in the 
moſt proper manner, and in full expec- 
tation of a ſuitable return, it has been 
in general approved. 

I am ſorry to ſay, that this laſt act 
has been oppoſed with a kind of obſti- 
nate warmth, very unſuitable to the 
obligations the colonies are under to 
the legiſlature of this kingdom, for it's 
conſtant care and unalterable diſpoſition, 
to promote their Intereſt : and, from 
this conduct of the colonies, I am led 
to believe, that thoſe violent party dif- 
ferences, fo long ſubſiſting here, have 
extended themſelves to America. | 

But after ſuch a compliance, as the 
repeal of the ſtamp act, it certainly re- 
mained with the colonies to conſider in 
what manner to evince their regard for 
the mother- country, and to make every 
ſuitable return in their power; inſtead 


of which, the colonies ſeem to expect 
that 
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that this government ſhould relinquiſh 
all the power they have over them. 

Surely every one muſt think it highly 
unreaſonable, that the colonies ſhould 
increaſe in riches and power, through 
the aid and indulgence of Great Britain 
and, at the ſame time, that Great Bri- 
tain ſhould bear the weight of all her 
taxes alone; or that the riſe and magni- 
ficence of the Britiſh colonies ſhould 
have any tendency towards the impo- 
veriſhing of Great Britain. Indeed, 
were this to be the caſe, it would be 
the intereſt of the mother-country to 
keep her children in a ſtate of depen- 
dance and ſubjection; and that Great 
Britain has it ſtill in her power to do ſo, 
is very clear. 

It has been a miſtaken notion, that 
the colonies could all readily unite, and, 
by that means, be independant of the 
mother-country. On the contrary, it 
appears to me extremely eaſy for Great 

Britain 
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Britain to prevent their uniting at all, 
in any ſuch manner as to oppoſe the 
power of her flects and armies, 

The fituation of our colonies which 
{ſtretch along the coaſt of North-Ame- 
rica, and their being divided by great 
rivers, make it eaſy to guard thoſe paſ- 
ſages, and prevent an union even of 
| thoſe upon the continent: ſtill eaſier 
will it be to prevent an union with the 
iſland colonies, i both ſhould be fo 

inclined. 
Again, the different colonies being 
under different and diſtin& orders of 
governors, makes it much more diffi- 
cult for them to unite, without the 
timely knowledge of the mother-coun- 
try. Beſides, it would be mighty eaſy, 
by a ſquadron of light frigates, to pre- 
vent their communication with the ſugar 
iſlands; which would fo ruin their 
trade, and more eſpecially New En- 


gland, that it could not long ſubſiſt. 
| And 
2 
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And, if all this would not do, there is 
{till an effectual remedy left; viz. that 
of placing ſtanding forces among them, 
and obliging them to pay thoſe very 
troops which are fent to keep them in 
ſubjection; and, though this would be 
extremely inconfiſtent with the lenity 
of Great Britain, and what I hope will 
never be the caſe, yet, other nations 
have done ſo by way of prevention. 
Some have alſo feared, or have en- 
deavoured to make others fear, that our 
colonies, upon a thorough breach with 
us, might put themſelves under the 
protection of ſome foreign power. Now 
this could be no other than France, 
Spain, or Holland. Of the two former 
their can be no fear; the religion and 
government of thoſe deſpotic nations, 
and their perſccuting ſpirit, ſo different 
. from the religion of proteſtants, and the 
mild, juſt, and gentle government of 
Great Britain, is ſo well known, as for 
O ever 
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ever to prevent a union with them. As 
to Holland, there can be but little fear; 
for as we lie between it and New En- 
gland, we could eafily prevent an at- 
tempt of this fort: beſides, the colonies 
-could get nothing by the change; and, 
ſhould we ever after reduce them by 
force of arms, they would be treated as 
2 conquered people. But, the greateſt 
and moſt general fear, and, indeed, 
what they of late ſeem to threaten us 
with, is their going into manufactures, 
and thereby ſupplying themſelves with 
© what they now take from us. If this 
was likely to happen, the vigilance of 
our legiſlature would, doubtleſs, take 
meaſures to prevent it. But, I ſhall 
offer two reaſons why they will not go 
into manufactures, to any degree, that 
would much i injure us. Firſt, till they 
are fully peopled, labour will be ſo dear 
among them, that they will not be able 
to manufacture nearly ſo cheap as. they 
| can 
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can buy from England; and next, it ap- 
pears tv me; that it will be more for 
their intereſt to turn all their thoughts, 
and to exert all their powers, in culti- 
vating their different ſoils, and produc- 
ing thoſe things which we now take 
from other nations. 

To ſupport the firſt of thoſe reaſons, 
I ſhall appeal to an author, who cannot 
be ſuppoſed to want affection for the 
American colonies, I mean Doctor 
FRANKLIN; who ſays, in his Obſer- 
vations concerning the Increaſe of Man- 
kind, ſpeaking of the vaſt increaſe of 
people in North-America, But, not- 
* withſtanding this increaſe, fo vaſt is 
& the territory, that it will require 
« Many Ages to ſettle it fully; and, till 
it is fully ſettled, labour will never 
„ be cheap there, where no man con- 
« tinues long a labourer for others, 
4 but gets a plantation of his own ; no 
4 man continues long a journeyman to 
'O 2 a trade, 
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« a trade, but goes among the new 
«« ſettlers, and ſets up for himſelf.” 
Many other good reaſons has this judi- 
cious author given why labour cannot 
be cheap enough in North-America to 
eſtabliſh manufactures there. 

This agrees with the ſpirit of the 
foregoing part of this work; in which, 
I hope, it has been clearly proved, that 
no ſtate ever carried manufactures to 
any confiderable extent, where great 
quantities of land lay uncultivated, to 
be purchaſed very cheap; and where, of 
courſe, the neceſſaries of life were to be 
obtained by little labour. This is cer- 
tainly the caſe with our colonies in 
North-America now, and may continue 
ſo for many ages to come, if not always; 
and, therefore, thoſe ideas of manufac- 
' turing in oppoſition to Great Britain, 
talked of, I believe, more in England 
than in America, have no foundation; 
and, I think, I may venture to ſay, 
7 that 
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that thoſe who would widen the diffe- 
rence between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies, by encouraging ſuch ideas, can 
have no very ſincere regard for either. 
J ſhall now proceed to ſhew that it 
will be more for the intereſt of our 
North-American colonies to clear and 
cultivate the land, in all their different 
ſoils and climes, in order to produce 
thoſe things which we now buy from 
other nations, than it would be to go 
into manufactures. The reaſon is ob- 
vious; for in the one they will be aſ- 
ſifted, to the utmoſt, by the mother- 
country ; 1n the other, as ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed. Nothing, certainly, would 
create greater heart-burnings and diſ- 
content in Great Britain, than her co- 
lonies going into manufactures. On 
the other hand, nothing can be ſo agree- 
able, or ſo much for the intereſt of both, 
as the colonies turning their whole 
thoughts and powers to the cultivation 
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of their lands. Now, in order to en- 
courage every new attempt of this ſort, 
and to induce the colonies to lay aſide 
all thoughts of manufacturing, I hope 
Great Britain will give certain annua] 
premiums and bounties, on the raiſing 
commodities, moſt uſeful and advan- 
tageous to both: and theſe would prin- 
Cipally be raw filk, hemp, flax, iron, 
and all kinds of naval ſtores; for which 
we pay large annual ballances in mo- 
ney, when we might procure them 
from our plantations, in exchange for 
our manufactures, to mutual advantage. 
We haye already experienced the 
good effects of ſuch encouragements, 
in the importation of pitch and tar; 
which Sweden had once monopolized, 
and rendered extremely dear to us; nay, 
when a war broke out with France, it 
was found that we had not pitch and 
tar enough for the uſe of the Royal 
Navy, nor could we procure it from 
| | Sweden, 
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Sweden, but upon their own, very diſ- 
advantageous, terms. The people of 
England took the alarm at this, and 
the merchants made application to Par- 
liament, that the making theſe com- 
modities in our own plantations might 
be encouraged; and the encouragement 
given by Parliament ſoon produced 
great quantities from thence. Indeed, 
they ſo much increaſed in the making of 
pitch and tar, that we were ſoon en- 
abled to export great quantities, which 
fully. reimburſed us for the bounty. 

This would be the caſe with all our 
_ imports from Ruſſia, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, as likewiſe for Raw 
Silk ; an article of infinite conſequence 
to this kingdom, and very capable of 
being cultivated in many parts of Ame- 
rica *, | 


It 


* The ingenious Doctor PULLEYN, in his 
Treatiſe on the Culture of Silk, obſerves, in p. 2, 
that (“ ſilk worms might be reared, to perfection, 

| | O 4 . in 
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It ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition 
of the legiſlature, to adopt every mea- 
ure that will promote the true intereſt 
of the colonies, by giving them all due 
encouragement to produce thoſe com- 
modities which we, at preſent, import 

from the Eaſt countries; and, likewiſe, 
every other ſpecies of materials for ma- 
nufactures, imported from any other 
country. | | 

1 remains then to be conſidered in 
what manner the colonies ſhall effectu- 
ally evince their ſincere regard for the 
proſperity of Great Britain; and, as this 
diſpoſition in our colonies cannot appear 
too early, it ſeems to be incumbent on 
them immediately to lay aſide all ap- 
pearance of manufactures of every kind, 
which may have been attemped by 


4e in all our colonies on the continent of America, 
<« from New England to Georgia, incluſive, as 
« the mulberry-tree will grow in moſt of them 
1 without any culture,” 


them; 
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them; and, as an earneſt of this, that 
they give their orders, as uſual, with- 
out reſtrictions; and that they publicly 
reſolve, in their aſſemblies, to make 
ſuch laws as ſhall, in future, tend moſt: 
to encourage the importation of Britiſh 
manufactures, and to aboliſh all manu- 
factures which interfere with the mo- 
ther- country. Their doing this would 
be dutifully giving the legiſlature of 
this kingdom a reaſon for behaving 
with a reciprocal return of parental af- 
fection, by repealing any other acts 
which may be found to diſtreſs them. 
And, I cannot help thinking, that if 
the people, in all the different climes 
and different ſoils, through the vaſt ex- 
tent of North America, were employed 
in cultivating filk, wine, flax, hemp, 
maſts, yards, and other ſhip-timber, 
and in building large ſhips for the ex- 
portation of thoſe bulky commodities, 
| as is done in the Eaſt countries, and 
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that England would encourage ſuch pro- 
ductions by premiums and bounties, 
the Americans would think it their 
intereſt to be thus employed, and lay 
aſide all thoughts of manufacturing; 
which they cannot carry on to any ad- 
vantage, or nearly ſo cheap and perfect, 
as they can import them from Britain, 
nor will they for ſeveral centuries to 
come, if ever at all; for the reaſon before 
aſſigned ; namely, © that manufactures 
5 ſeldom flouriſh in a fertile country, 
< thinly peopled, becauſe land being 
« there of ſmall value, from the ſcarcity 
* of inhabitants, proviſions are cheap 
and labour dear.” 

Theſe things being finally ſettled up- 
on a permanent foundation, I have only 
to add, that Britain ſhould not take 
advantage of the monopoly which ſhe 


bas againſt the colonies, by the act of 


navigation; but ſhould ſell every article 
as cheap to them as to any other coun- 


try: 
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try : for they already labour under great 
diſadvantages, from the not being able to 
make their remittances in any tolerable 
time; for this they muſt pay for in 
the price of the goods. But this evil was 
remedied in part, whilſt the government 
did not interfere with the trade carried 
on by the colonies to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments ; which procured them remit- 
tances in dollars to a large amount, by 
almoſt every ſhip. Many ſenſible per- 
ſons think, that it would be ſtill for the 
intereſt of Great Britain, to leaye the 
| Spaniards to take care of that trade 
themſelves. To expect that we ſhould 
do it, would be like our expecting 
France to ſend ſhips upon our coaſts to 
prevent their people from ſelling us their 
wines, brandy, teas, linens, &c. and 
carrying back with them our gold, or, 
what to them is better, our wool. But 
ſome may ſay, we ſhould ſell theſe 
goods to the Spaniards ourſelves. This, 
| if 
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if true, would be no reaſon for pre- 
venting it ; becauſe we had better ſell 
them to the colonies than to Spain, 
But the fact is otherwiſe ; for ſince the 
treaty of Utrecht, which left Spain in 
the houſe of Bourbon, the Spaniards 
deal with France to a very great amount, 
and with England, but juſt ſufficient to 
encourage us, as I ſaid above, to take 
off their luxuries, which France does: 
not want, and Holland will not en- 
courage; and in this view, both Spain 
and Portugal are gainers, though they 
pay dearer for Engliſh goods, than they. 
could buy from France or Holland. 
To conclude my obſervations on this 

important ſubject---If it can be brought 
about, that, by proper encouragement. 
from England, our colonies ſhould raiſe 
and cultivate theſe commodities, Which 
we now purchaſe, with our money, 
from Ruſſia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, . beſides wines, ſilks, olives, 
cotton, 
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cotton, wax, and a thouſand other 
things, and exportithe naval commodi- 
ties to England in large ſhips, ſuch as 
are now uſed in the Norway trade; and, 
+ beſides the benefit of building ſuch ſhips, 
it would be a new nurſery of ſeamen. 
By doing theſe things our colonies would 
amazingly increaſe in people ; the con- 
ſumption of proviſions, the grand fund 
of their proſperity, would be increaſed ; 
and the conſumption of our manufac- 
tures would augment in the ſame pro- 
portion. Theſe trades would effectually 
furnith the colonies with returns for 
England, which they now ſo much 
want, and labour under ſo many diffi- 
culties to procure; and they would 
ſoon have a circulation of current 

money. Now let us add theſe. new 

branches of trade, to thoſe which they 
have already with the iſlands, and tell 
me if this is not their plain road to 
riches and proſperity, a road infinitely 
| eaſier 
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eaſier than through the mazes of manu 
factures, entirely new to them; and 
through the obſtacles which Great- 
Britain would ever be throwing in their 
way, before they brought them to any 
degree of perfection. In a word, their 
intereſt ſhould tye them to England, if 
their duty did not. To ſeparate from 
the mother-country, would be to be 
undone; and it would be no fatisfation 
to them, that they had involved Great- 
Britain in their difficulties, even ſup- 
poſing that might be the caſe. Thus, 
I think, it muſt appear as clear to every 
one, as it does to me, that an im- 
mediate total reconciliation between 
Great-Britain and her American colo- 
"nies would be the intereſt of both; and 
if any there are, who, out of party pre- 
judice, are baſe enough to endeavour 
to prevent it, they muſt be enemies to 
both, in whatever : ſhape they may 
appear. | 
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hat the ſtrength, riches, and proſ- 
perity of this kingdom depend on our 
being able to ſell our native produce 
and manufactures, as cheap in foreign 
markets, as any other commercial ſtate. 

It is ſtrange, indeed, that the French 
ſhould be able to underſell us in the 
ſtaple manufacture of this kingdom; 
more eſpecially as they are obliged to 
buy our wool, at a very great Price, to 
mix with their own. 

The reaſon given for this, by Mr. 
PoSTLETHWAYTE, and many -other 
writers upon the ſubject, has been, 
- principally, the weight of our taxes; 
which falling on the neceſſaries of the 
poor, raife the price of labour in our 
manufacturies. 
That the different price of labour, 
between England and France, is the 
principal reaſon for their being able to 
| 2 underſell 
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underſell us, I readily allow; but 
hope I have proved, that it does not 
proceed from our taxes, becauſe both. 


France and Holland are higher taxed 
than we are; particularly the laſt; per- 


haps five times as high; and yet, la- 


bour is conſiderably cheaper in Hol- 


land than it is in England. It is like- 
wiſe cheaper in France by one third, 
ſome ſay two thirds; which will clearly 
account for the loſs of our trade, eſpe- 
cially if we add, that, in the woollen 
manufactures, in general, more than 


two thirds of the coſt ariſes from the 
labour. | 


In the courſe of this work, a variety 


of arguments, drawn from experience, 


have been produced to prove, that when 
proviſions are cheap, labour 1s, rela- 
tively, dear. It has been ſhewn, in 
one particular inſtance, that when wheat 
was in general at two ſhillings a quar- 


ter, here in England, labour was fo 


dear, 
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dear, that a buſhel of wheat was earned 
by the labour of two days, which was 
almoſt twice as high as it is now ; for 
though wheat is now at a moderate 
price, a man cannot earn a buſhel by 
| leſs than about four days labour. 

The different price of labour then, 
between England and France, and En- 
gland and Holland; muſt have ſome 
other ſource; and this appears to me to 
be the ſobriety, frugality, habitual in- 
duſtry, and conſtant labour of the 
Dutch and French, and the diſpoſition 
for idleneſs and debauchery of the En- 
gliſh manufacturing populace ; and till, 
through the wiſdom of the legiſlature, 
ſome laws ſhall be framed and duly 
executed, which ſhall extirpate idleneſs, 
_ reſtrain” debauchery, prevent vagrancy, 
enforce induſtry, and keep the poor 
conſtantly employed, we ſhall continue 
to be underſold, to the- total loſs of our 
trade. 


P 9 Tho 
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The French, indeed, beſides the ad- 


vantage of the low price of labour, 
have ſpared no pains, ſtopped at no 
meaſures, fair or unfair, to get our trade 
from us. The higheſt encouragements 
have been given to foreigners to refide 
among them, and to teach them their 
arts; as hath been already ſhewn; no 
expence has been ſpared to get at ours 
and the Iriſh wool; and, they have 
followed the example of the Dutch, 
by taking off almoſt all their port- 
duties, that their exports and imports 
might have free vent; a meaſure which 
will never fail of increaſing the trade of 
a nation, It has been obſerved, that 
the difficulties which the French la- 
boured under, would have prevented al- 
moſt every other nation from attempting 
woollen manufacturies, having neither 
materials nor workmen. But ſteadineſs» 
reſolution, and ſound policy, with great 
expence, carried them through is all; 

| beſides, 
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befides, the hopes of theſe volatile, 
high-ſpirited people generally overba- 
lance their fears; and from hence they 
are led to attempt great and difficult 
things. But, their ſparing no expence 
to carry a point, is the beſt reaſon why 
they ſucceed ; for money ſurmounts all 
_ difficulties. | 
Another advantage which the French 
are ſuppoſed to have over us in trade, 
and which has not yet been mentioned 
in this work, is, the high value of their 
money compared with ours. I ſhall, 
therefore, take notice of it now. 
Since the year 1613, the French 


have, by frequent enhancements of their 


money, varied the relation between fi]- 
ver and commodities; that is, they have 
altered the meaſure of value; by which 
means they do not give half ſo much 
filver for a day's labour as they did one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
At that time, they coined about 
F 2 eighteen 
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eighteen livres out of eight ounces troy- 
weight of fine ſilver: at preſent, they 
coin near fifty-four livres out of the 
ſame quantity; and yet, they now give 
no more ſous for a day's labour, than 
they did before ſuch enhancement. 
Hence it is manifeſt, that, from this 
circumſtance only, the price of their 
labour is conſiderably fallen, whilſt our 
filver money has remained the ſame, 
and our labour has received no dimi- 
nution that way. This, added to their 
labouring people living in a much 
cheaper way than ours, will help to ac- 
count for the loſs of our trade to Italy, 
Turky, and Spain; but the lofs of the 
Spanith trade is partly owing, as I ſaid 
before, to the treaty of Utrecht, which 
left that kingdom in the hands of a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 

But, to place this important con- 
ſideration in a ſtronger point of view, 
let it be conſidered, that filver is the 

ſtandard 
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ſtandard meaſure of the value of com- 
modities, in almoſt every part of the 

| known world; and hence it will clearly 
appear, that if one ſtate can purchaſe 
any given quantity of labour, with a 
leſs quantity of filver, than is given 
for the ſame quantity of labour by ano- 
ther ſtate, labour may be ſaid to be 
cheaper in the former. France purchaſes 
an equal quantity of labour with leſs 
ver than we do; conſequently labour 
is cheaper in France than in England. 
But it is generally thought to be very 
dangerous to alter the value of money 
in a ſtate, and that it ſuits better with 
the arbitrary, deſpotic government of 
France, than it would do with our 
milder and more equitable conſtitution. 
Yet, it appears that ſomething Might, 
nay, that ſomething Should be done 
relative to our filver coin. That ſome- 
thing Might be done, without creating 
any diſcontent among the people, ap- 
Pears 
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pears from the preſent circulation of 
ſhillings not really worth ten-pence 3 
piece. Theſe ſhillings are ſaid to be 
coined at Birmingham ; but I have not 
heard of any one's having been de- 
tected in it, nor of any attempts made 
of that ſort. This is, in effect, an en- 
hancement of our ſilver coin, and is 
thus far of uſe towards lowering the 
price of labour, as theſe ſhillings pur- 
chaſe an equal quantity of every thing, 
that a new ſhilling, from the mint, 
would do. That ſomething Should be 
done to relieve the diſtreſſes which 
trades-people labour under, from the 
great ſcarcity of ſilver, I think no one 
will diſpute, the complaint being uni- 
verſal; and, it is become a matter of 
wonder, why there is not either a coin- 
age of ſilver of a proportionate value 
to the ſhillings now circulating, which 
would give the government the profit 
which theſe coiners have now, or, that 
more 
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more of thoſe ſhillings are not coined 
by the ſame people, when the demand 
is ſo great and preſling. This is a 
matter which I juſt hint at, and hum- 
bly ſubmit the conſideration of it to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature. 

After all, Great-Britain hath many 
natural advantages over France, and we 
ſhould moſt certainly be able to ſell our 
native produce and manufactures as 
cheap in foreign markets, as either the 
French or the Dutch, provided we could 
lower the price of labour, by rendering 
our poor induſtrious. 

To make conſtant moderate labour 
habitual and entertaining to the poor, is 
a matter well worthy the attention of 
a Britiſh Parliament; and, I hope, that 
the difficulties attending this great 
work will ſerve only to animate the 
legiſlature in the attempt, and not in- 
duce them to leave it in the ſtate they 
found it, as many former parliaments 
have dong, 
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As I would willingly contribute my 
mite towards a meaſure of ſuch infinite 
conſequence to my country, I ſhall con- 
clude this work, by offering my thoughts 
on this important ſubject, with great 
humility and defference, to the legiſla- 
ture of this kingdom ; not as a digeſted 
plan, but as the outlines or ſketch of 
one; hoping that ſome or other of the 
hints here thrown out, may be ſo im- 
proved, that ſomething may, at length, 
be done to enforce induſtry, te, to 
make moderate labour habitual and en- 
tertaining to the poor, as it appears to 
be in Holland and France; more eſpe- 
cially in the former, where I am well 
informed, that thoſe who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to labour, would rather work 
than fit ill. 

To be as clear and explicit as I can 
on this important ſubject, I ſhall divide 
it into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall 


conſider what methods are moſt likely 
to 
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to promote general induſtry among thoſe 
who do labour, but labour only a part 
of their time; and, in the ſecond, I 
ſhall confider the methods moſt likely 
to prevent vagrancy and common beg- 
ging, and to lower the poor's rates. 

* Firſt then I am to conſider the moſt 
probable methods to promote general 
induſtry among thoſe who do labour, 
but who labour only. a part of their 
time. 

In the courſe of the preceding pages 
T have repeatedly ſhewn the advantages 
ariſing to the poor themſelves, from con- 


| ſtant, moderate labour; ſuch as may 


make men good huſbands, good fathers, 
good members of ſociety ; and ſuch as is 
attended with health, peace and happi- 
neſs. I have alſo ſhewn that the very re- 
verſe of this awaits thoſe who ſpend their 
money, and their more precious time, 
in idleneſs and debauchery; paying high 
taxes, which they otherwiſe need not 


Pay, 
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pay, neglecting their families and de- 
ſtroying their conſtitutions. 

But as none of theſe doctrines are 
new, and as theſe conſequences have 
been found, by experience, ever to at- 
tend right and wrong actions, and yet 
people go on in the ſame road of folly 
and wickedneſs; I deſpair of ſeeing any 
great good ariſe from precept and ex- 
ample. Neceflity alone can operate 
powerfully enough to produce theſe 
wiſhed for changes in the conduct off 
the manufacturing populace of this 
kingdom. = 

TheDutch labouring people, being the 
ſobereſt and moſt induſtrious in Europe, 
one 1s naturally inclined to think that 
their police muſt be excellent, and their 
poor's laws well framed and duly ex- 
ecuted : therefore, as it may not be diſ- 
agreeable, nor perhaps uninſtructing, to 
the reader to ſee a part of them, I ſhall 
copy here, an extract of a letter, written 

2 | by 
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by an Engliſh gentleman, in Hollands 
to Doctor DAVENANT. 


SIR, 
It is eaſy to anſwer your 
queſtion ; How are the poor maintained 
in Holland? But to do it ſo as to pleaſe 
you, who look farther than the outſide 
of things, would require more than one 
day or one letter. However, I will be 
as particular as I am able to be on this 
ſubject, on fo ſhort a warning, ſenſible 
that it is of the greateſt conſequence to 
us, and that thoſe who never conſidered 
it, will hardly imagine what an im- 
menſe profit England might make, by 
ſetting her poor to work, beſides all 
the advantages of getting rid of all your 
pick- pockets, &c. &c. &c. I will firſt 
give you ſome extracts of the laws of 
: this country, about the poor, and then 
an account of their practice. 
The earlieſt law that I find in their 
ſtatute 
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ſtatute books, relating to the poor, is 
a long one, of the emperour CHARLES 
the Vth. October 7, 1531. 


It enacts, 


Ie L EL IX. 


That whereas the poor of our pro- 
vinces are now much more in number 
than they formerly uſed to be, and 
whereas it is found by experience, that 
many abuſes have ariſen from ſuffering 
them to beg and aſk alms *, particularly 
that it fixes them in idleneſs, which 
is the beginning of all evil, and that 
neither they nor their children follow 
any trade or method of getting their 
living, but are thus brought into baſe 
actions, and a bad manner of life; ſo 
that, when young, ſtrong and healthy, 
they nevertheleſs extort, by great im- 


* This ſeems to imply that there was not taen 
any law againſt beggary. | 
portunities 
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portunities, what ought to go to the 
impotent poor. 
AL T 
That no one, be- it man or woman, 
from this time forward, ſhall beg or aſk 
alms, by day or by night, ſecretly or 
openly, in the ſtreets, in the churches, 
nor in nor at the houſes of our good 
people, in any manner whatever, upon 
the penalty that whoever acts contrary 
to this law, ſhall be put; for the firſt 
offence, in priſon, and fed with bread 
and water“; and, for the ſecond, be 
whipped. | 
AR T ( XIII. 
Whoever ſhall permit their children, 
whether great or ſmall, to commit any 


raſcallity, or to beg and aſk alms, ſhall 
undergo the aforeſaid penalties; nd 


* This is probably the greateſt puniſhment that 
could be inflicted on our poor. 
f the 
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the children ſhall be corrected; accord- 
ing to the direction of our officers. 


ien 


We forbid all perſons, who by them- 
ſelves or their children enjoy any ſhare 
of the diſtribution of the alms purſe, 
from henceforth to go into and converſe 
in taverns, cabarets, or ſuch like places: 
We, likewiſe, forbid them playing at 
nine-pins, bowls, dice, or other ſuch 
forbidden games, upon pains of arbi- 
trary puniſhment; conſenting, neverthe= 
leſs, that they may ſometimes drink a 
pot of beer for recreation, with their 
waves, but not to be drunk. 

The above laws were all made before 
the reformation. The firſt edi& of the 
ſtates and cities of Holland was on the 
nineteenth of March, 1614. 


rler 


That all men and women who, be- 
ing in health, go a begging, or are 
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vagabonds, either in the towns or open 
countries, ſhall be obliged, within four 
days from the publication of this edict, 

to quit the province of Holland, or to 
acquaint the magiſtrate, where they 
deſign to get their livelihood, by work 
or by trade, and to give him a declara- 
tion who they are, whence they came, 
what is their buſineſs, and, likewiſe, 
where they lodge, and pray permiffion 
to ſtay in that place one, two, or three 
days, engaging themſelves not to beg 
in the mean time. 


A = T 


The beggars and vagabonds who are 
not able or fit to work, ſhall, within 
two days after the publication of this 
edict, be ſent to the place of their 
abode, and from thence they are forbid 
to wander, or beg, under the penalty 
of being, for the firſt offence, put to 


* of Dread and water; and, for the 
c | | ſecond 
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ſecond offence, to be whipped and ba- 
niſhed ; and, for the third offence, pub- 
lickly whipped, marked with the burn- 
ing iron, and baniſhed again. 


EET ICLE cn 


The parents and lodgers of children, 
as well above, as under eight years old, 
are required to take good care that their 
children do not go a begging, under 
the penalty of being puniſhed as me 
Sars themſelves. 


Sz T1ICTL EE IM 


Officers are required to ſearch inns, 
and all ſuſpected places, to find out 
beggars, and apprehend them. 


Thus far, the ſtates and cities of 
Holland: The next law is a placart of 
the United Provinces, June 25, e 


riert Iv. 


It is likewiſe enacted that every 
town, village or pariſh, ſhall maintain 
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its poor out of the income of its charita- 
ble foundations and collections, as far as 
it will go; and in caſe theſe means ſhall 
fall ſhort, then the magiſtrates ſhall 
maintain them at the general expence 
of the inhabitants, as can moſt conve- 
niently be done; provided always that 
the poor be obliged to work and labour, 
either for merchants, farmers, &c. &c. 
according to their ſtrength and abilities, 
for reaſonable wages, in order that they 
may, as far as poſſible, be ſupported 
that way; provided alſo, that they are 
to be indulged in no idleneſs or inſo- 
lence. 0 


KAR TX HE IX. 


To the end that the officers of the 
towns and open countries may be better 
informed and advertized where vaga- 
bonds and offenders are, we command 
and require them, and their under 
officers, to go about all ordinary mar- 


* kets, 


— — 
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kets, churches, hoſpitals, and poor 


| houſes, upon fair-days, marriages, and 


ſuch like aſſemblies of feaſts, where 
theſe offenders are generally found, to 
take them up, and proceed againſt them 
according to this edi. 


E_EqETICLE 


And to provide againſt the cheats, 
which ſome beggars practice, of appear- 
ing to be afflited with ſickneſs, or 
otherwiſe infirm or lame; it is ordered 
that beggars ſuſpected of ſuch deceit, 
ſhall, by order of the magiſtrate, and 
at the expence of the place where taken, 
be viſited and examined by ſworn phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons, that the truth be- 
ing known, thoſe who have been guilty 
of ſuch cheats, may be puniſhed ac- 


cording to the nature of their offence. 


14> T.1C1 EM 


- Charging and commanding all officers 
of juſtice, in their reſpective diſtricts, to 
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do their duty, by apprehending all ſuch 
idlers, wanderers and vagabonds, on 
pain of being, not only arbitrarily pu- 
niſhed, but of being obliged to pay all 
the damages which may happen to any 
perſon, through their having neglected 

to apprehend ſuch offenders. 5 


A RA 11 oo 


And that no difficulties may be made 
by juſtices, or officers of particular 
places, before whom the ſaid offenders 
ſhall be brought, about the judging 
theſe offenders, we ſtrictly and ex- 
preſly command, that whoever ſuch of- 
fenders are brought before, he ſhall be 
obliged to examine and ſentence them, 
upon pain of being not only deprived 
of his office, but otherwiſe arbitrarily 
puniſhed. 

Theſe are ſome of the heads of the 
laws of the Dutch, relative to their 
poor. They are certainly wiſe and 
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good: but I moſt admire thoſe which 
are made to enforce the execution of the 


reſt, ſuch as the two laſt articles. 


We have many very good laws re- 


lative to vagrants and common beggars; 


but their execution is ſhamefully ne- 
glected; and even in the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, where every pa- 
riſh has an officer, whoſe particular 
buſineſs it is to prevent common beg- 
ing, you cannot ſtand a minute at 
your door, but ſome object, either of 
real or feigned diſtreſs, ſolicits your 
charity with the moſt diſagreeable im- 
portunity. This is hardly ever known 
in Holland; for the laws are good, and 
they are duly executed. But, whether 


the goodneſs of their poor's laws, and 


the due execution of them, are the ſole 
cauſes of that habitual induſtry which 
reigns among them, I will not deter- 
mine. It is probable that neceſſity firſt 


prompted it, and habit made it agree- 


able, 
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able, This brings me back to my firſt 


a propoſition; namely, 

To conſider the moſt probable me- 
thods to promote general induſtry, 
among thoſe who do labour, but who 
labour only a part of their time. 

This is univerſally allowed to be the 
molt readily effected by increaſing the 
number of labouring hands. The moſt 
expeditious way of increaſing the num- 
ber of labouring hands, is, moſt cer- 
tainly, a general naturalization; which 
would be giving a public invitation to 
a number of induſtrious people to come 
and enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen. 
Theſe privileges are ſo well known, 
and are held in ſuch eſtimation, by fo- 
reigners, that, I doubt not but we 
ſhould have many come among us, who 
would be contented and happy to work 
fix days for the ſame wages that our 
people now earn in four. The conſe- 
quence would be, that our labouring 


Q 3 people 
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people would be under a neceſſity of 
doing the ſame, provided the laws 
againſt idleneſs were duly executed. 

But, if a ſcheme of general natura- 
lization ſhould not be agreeable, ſome 
other way ſhould be found out to in- 
creaſe the number of working hands ; 
at leaſt, of hands able to work, whoſe 
labour might be enforced by the laws. 
Now, in order to do this, I humbly 
propoſe, 

I, That a tax be laid on men and 
boys, not employed in trade or agri- 
culture, but as footmen, &c. in a pro- 
portion, ſomething of this ſort; every 
maſter or miſtreſs to pay for one foot- 
man, two pounds per annum ; for two, 
ſix pounds; for three, twelve pounds; 
for four, twenty pounds, and ſo on. 
However, the wiſdom of parliament will 
much better determine the * 
than I can do. 

Such a tax would bring in a very 


conſiderable ſum from thoſe who could 
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afford to pay it, and might be applicd 
to the relief of trade, by eaſing it of 
ſome tax or other, or elſe to relieve. 
the land-tax; befides which, if the 
folly and extravagance of the people of 
this kingdom riſe not beyond all mea- 
ſure, a great number of able hands 
would want employment; and, though 
ſome of them, from living luxurious 
idle lives, might, at firſt, take to very 
bad courſes rather than labour; yet, by 
a due execution of the laws, particu- 
larly thoſe hereafter mentioned, they 
would, by degrees, fall into manufac- 
tures and agriculture, and add to the 
riches of the ſtate, by . the 
number of uſeful hands. 

2, Next, that every obſtacle which 
lies in the road to matrimony may be 
removed, I humbly propoſe a repeal 
of the marriage act. 

38, That every encouragement may be 
given to matrimony, I humbly propoſe, 
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That the waſte crown lands *, which 
are ſuppoſed to be about 3, ooo, ooo of 
acres, ſhould be given as marriage por- 
tions to the eldeſt daughters of labour- 
ing people living neareſt to ſuch lands; 


ſay twenty acres to each; which would 


portion out 150,000; with a certain con- 
dition; viz. that unleſs theſe lands are 
cultivated within a certain time after 
the marriage, they ſhould he forfeited. 
The children of theſe marriages to be 
all employed in agriculture. 

And, as a farther encouragement to 
matrimony, and to remove the fears 


which many have of not being able to 


maintain large families, and who are 
thereby deterred from marrying, 1 


_ humbly propoſe, 


4, That no labouring perſon ſhall 
have above two children to maintain, 


: — 
This has been propoſed by a judicious author, 
in a tract, entitled, Obſervations on the * 
ag Miſery of the Poor, 
unleſs 
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unleſs they chuſe it: all above that 
number to be deemed the children of 
the ſtate, and to be brought up at the 
expence of the ſtate, in a way which 
will be hereafter mentioned; or any 
other more approved by the legiſlature, 

And, ſtill farther to increaſe the 
number of uſeful hands, and thereby to 
encourage induſtry, and lower the price 
of labour, I humbly propoſe, 

5, That all debtors be, once in a 
year, releaſed from priſon, on their ef- 
fects being properly ſecured to their 
_ creditors; in doing which, if any wil- 

ful deception, or cheat ſhould appear, 
the debtor then to be treated as a felon. 
Many now live idle in jails, who could, 
by their labour, contribute to the com- 
mon welfare, and jncreaſe the ſtock of 
the kingdom. 

But, to carry this ſcheme, of increaſ- 
ing the number of uſeful hands, to its. 
utmoſt extent, I humbly propoſe, 
| 6, That 
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6, That all crimes, which the laws 
have not deemed capital (many will 
add, and thoſe alſo) may be puniſhed 
by labour, and by living on bread and 
water. This kind of puniſhment is 
found to be very effectual in Holland; 
and, probably, it would have a ftill 
greater effect in England, where people 
riſk even their lives, to purchaſe idle- 
neſs and luxurious living. A 

7, I humbly propoſe, that the number 
of tippling-houſes be greatly reduced, 
and that no ſort of gaming be allowed 
in them, under a very ſevere penalty, 
much greater than what is fixed by our 
preſent laws. 

Al the foregoing articles relate to 
my firſt conſideration; viz. the moſt 
probable methods to promote general 
induſtry among thoſe who do labour, 
but who labour only a part of their 
time. EL, 1 
I now come to my fecond head; viz. 

to 
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to conſider the methods which are moſt 
likely to prevent vagrancy and common 
begging, and to lower the poor's-rates. 

Various have been the ſchemes - hi- 
therto propoſed, to extirpate idleneſs, 
reſtrain exceſs and debauchery, prevent 
vagrancy, aſſiſt induſtry, employ the 
poor, and eaſe the lands of the heavy 
burthen of poor's-rates but, as yet, 
they have all proved ineffectual and 
abortive: for, ſince the days of Doctor 
DAvxxAx r, a great projector in theſe 
matters, the poor's-rates have been ſaid 
to be increaſed, from about 700, ooo 
pounds per annum to 3, 000, 000. 

This manifeſtly evinces, that the 
ſchemes already formed and executed, 
have not anſwered the ends propoſed. 
However, I muſt own that the calcula- 
tion which makes the amount of our 
poor's-rates to be 3, ooo, ooo, appears, 
to me, to be erroneous; and, there- 
fore, I ſhall produce my authorities. 
| 3 Some 
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Some few years ago, very great cla- 
mours were raiſed in regard to the 
poor's-rates being extremely high. 
The parliament then procured ſome 
account of what was paid to the poor 
in ſundry places; whereupon it was 
ſaid, in the public prints, and by the 
Dean of GLoucEesTER, that the calcu- 
lation for the whole kingdom was at 
leaſt 3,000,000 per annum. It has 
alſo been ſaid ſince, by Mr. PosTLE- 
THWAYTE, in the laſt edition of his 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 
that the poor's-rates amount to three 
millions and an half; but, from the 
beſt calculations which I can obtain 
from ſeveral | judicious friends, who 
have made theſe. matters their ſtudy, 
and who have been aſſiſted by both 
clergy and laity, in examining into the 
number of inhabitants, lands, and their 
value, payments to the poor of various 
pariſhes, &c. it has been found, upon 
| com- 
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computation, that the total of the 
poor's-rates throughout the kingdom 
cannot, at this time, amount to more 
than two millions and an half; ſo that 
the above calculation of the Dean, and 
likewiſe that of Mr. Pos TLETHWAYTE, 
appear to be founded in conjecture, ra- 
ther than formed from an eſtimate of 
pariſh returns. 

Dr. DAavenNANT eſtimated that, in 
his time, three-fourths of the labouring 
people in this kingdom were employed 
in huſbandry. I ſuppoſe there are not, 
at preſent, ſo great a proportion of our 
labovring poor employed that way. 
However, in the villages where the 
poor ſubſiſt by agriculture, the poor's- 
rates are but a trifie; principally owing 
to the frugality, induſtry, and ſobriety 
of theſe people. It is on the cities and 
manufacturing towns that the load of 
of poor lies: and yet, it is thought 
that even theſe do not pay two ſhillings 
2 f 1 
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in the pound, and the villages not 
above fourpence or ſixpence. 

Some manufacturing towns, indeed, 
pay three ſhillings in the pound; and 
fome villages lying near manufacturing 
towns, pay from fixpence to a ſhilling 
in the pound; but, I have, as near as I 
can, taken the averaged proportion, and 
I cannot find that the total of the 
poor's-rates in this kingdom amounts 
to more than two millions and an half 
per annum, as before ſaid. This, in- 
deed, is a very large ſum, and ſurely 
might, and ought to be leſſened: tho” 
the great evil does not lie ſo much on 
the ſum paid to the poor's-rates, as 
in the great number of beggars and va- 
grants, who might be employed to ad- 
vantage in our manufacturies. 

To do this then, would be removing 
a very great nuiſance; would tend to 
promote a general ſpirit of induſtry ; 
and, by increaſing the number of work- 

ing 
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ing hands, lefſen the price of labour in 
our manufactures, and conſequently in- 
creaſe our foreign trade. 

Towards remedying theſe evils, and 
producing theſe ſalutary effects, I wiſh 
to contribute to the utmoſt of my 
power. 

There are certain kinds of poor, who 
muſt always be a burthen to the ſtate ; 
whom no ſcheme, howſoever well fram- 
ed and executed, can relieve it from. 
Theſe will be mentioned” in their due 
order. 

It is for thoſe who are able to work, 
that we are to find employment; it is 
the labour and induſtry of thoſe, which 
we are to enforce; for this will prove 
extremely uſeful in a variety of ways. 

With this view I ſhall offer my ſen- 
timents to the public ; hoping they will 
be enlarged and improved upon by 
others. 

Amongſt a variety of ſchemes now 

before 
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before me, I pay great attention to one, 
which, about five years ſince, was form- 
ed into an act, and paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons. The intention of this 
act may be ſeen by the preamble, which 
was as follows. And whereas, by 
«© means of the proviſions aforeſaid; 
« the rates collected for the uſe of the 
poor, may, in a ſhort time, be great- 
* ly reduced, and the poor, inſtead of 
« being dangerous and grievous to the 
% community, be rendered highly uſe- 
« ful and beneficial ; as by their in- 
« duſtry they may be made, not only 
«© to contibute to the mutual aid and 
« relief of each other, but likewiſe to 
the promoting of agriculture, and to 
ce the manufacturing of great quantities 
«© of commodities, for which vaſt ſums 
„ are now paid to foreign countries; 
«© be it therefore enacted, &c.” But 
this bill, for very good reaſons no 
doubt, was thrown out in the Houſe of 

| Lords. 
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Lords; However, I have adopted many 
things in that ſcheme, and have referred 
to it for many particulars, omitted in 
mine : I am pleaſed whenever I agree 
with the author of that ſcheme, yet I 
am not aſhamed to differ from him in 
ſome material inſtances. 
| TI have aſſerted in the foregoing tract, 
that nothing but neceſſity will produce 
labour and induſtry ; and as this opinion 
hath been approved by many, and con- 
tradicted by none, I ſee no reaſon for 
altering it, and therefore ſhall alſo 
make neceſſity the primum mobile, in 
this my preſent ſyſtem. 
It has been found, by experience, to 

be very difficult to keep paupers cloſely 
at work, and to make them of any 
real ſervice, under the rules of a com- 
mon workhouſe, where they are fed at 
one common table, provided by the 
guardians of the poor. | 
Their work, in ſuch houſes, we have 
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found to be of very little value, and the 
expence as great, or greater, within, 
than out of the houſe. 

This ſhews that they muſt be laid 
under an abſolute neceſſity to labour, 
by a dread of ſtripes, or a fear of the 
want of neceflaries, and of living on 
bread and water, which, when judici- 
ouſly blended, will, probably, produce 


| induſtry ; the want of proper means to 


enforce which, hath been one of the 
cauſes why the ſchemes already formed 
have proved abortive. 

If a workhouſe ſcheme is to anſwer 
any good purpoſe, in regard to clearing 
our ſtreets and highways of vagrants 
and common beggars, in regard to extir- 
pating idleneſs, debauchery and exceſs, 
promoting a ſpirit of induſtry, lowering 


the price of labour in our manufacturies, 
and eaſing the lands of the heavy bur- 


then of poor's rates; ſuch houſe muſt 


be made an houſe of terror, and not an 
3 8 aſylum 
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aſylum for the poor, where they are to 
be plentifully fed, warmly and decently 
cloathed, and where they do but little 
work : the having of ſuch houſes, and 
the leſſening of the poor's rates, are ab- 
ſolutely incompatible. 

The experience of all ages proves, 
that neither pride, nor a diſtant proſpect 
of diſtreſs, are ſufficient to ſuppreſs ſloth 
and debauchery, and introduce œcono- 
my: if they were, there would be very 
few poor. A poor-houſe, as I have 
ſaid above, muſt then be an houſe of 
terror and puniſhment ; not an houſe of 
plenty and affluence, without labouring 
to obtain it; and, therefore, the pro- 
poſing to maintain the poor better in a 
wor khouſe, and at the ſame time to eaſe 
the poor's rates, muſt not only be in- 
compatible, but alſo ſubverſive of in- 
duſtry out of it. If the poor can find a 
maintainance without labour, they will 
not labour, 


R 2 Labour 
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Labour muſt, therefore, be made the 
means of the poor's obtaining ſupport ; 
otherwiſe they will be for ever idle. 
This, I hope, has been clearly ſhewn. 

Idleneſs and debauchery can never be 
baniſhed but by ſeverity. Theſe evil 
cuſtoms and habits being a conſequence 
of one fet of paſſions, another ſet muſt 
be applied to, in order te conquer 
them. 

Love of liberty, fear of puniſhment, 
hunger, thirſt, &c. muſt be oppoſed to 
idleneſs, love of intoxicating liquors, 
gaming, luſt, &c. &c. . 

The great art ſeems to lie in properly 
combating the habitual errors of the 
poor; for theſe muſt be firſt rooted out 
of their minds, before habits of ſobriety 
and induſtry can take place in them; 
and one way to do this ſeems to be, the 
placing of the poor in ſuch a fituation, 
that loſs of liberty, hunger, thirſt, &o. 
ſhould be the immediate conſequences. 


of 
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of idleneſs and debauchery; and, on 
the other hand, that liberty, plenty, 
decency and reſpect, ſhould be the con- 
ſequences of ſobriety and induſtry. 

Any conſiderable degree of prudence 
and economy among the poor, would 
be unneceſſary. Their expence ſhould 
be conſtant; they ſhould ſpend all they 
earn; but then they ſhould ſpend it in 
neceſſaries for themſelves and families, 
and not to purchaſe ſuperfluities, or the 
means of a debauch. 

By being ſober, honeſt and induſtri- 
ous, they could always procure credit 
in times of ſickneſs or other diſtreſs ; 
and ſo not prove an immediate burthen 
to the pariſhes, as they do at preſent. 

But, as a prudent populace is never 
to be expected, the taſk we have on 
our hands is to manage an imprudent 
one in ſuch manner, that their vices 
may be rendoi ed as little hurtful to 
_ themſelves and to ſociety as poſſible. 
"M1 It 
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It is the province of the politician, by 
counteracting the paſſions of the popu- 
lace, to convert their errors into ad- 
vantages, and thereby to oblige vagrants 
and other idle poor to labour, and by 
their labour to maintain themſelves, as 
well as to aſſiſt thoſe who are unable to 
Work. 

This is the principal object of my 
preſent conſideration. 

Nov, in order to judge more accurately 
of theſe affairs, it will be proper to con- 
ſider, Firſt, what ſorts of poor we have: 
Secondly, the moſt obvious cauſes of 
their poverty ; and, Thirdly, how to 
remedy the evil conſequences attending 
it. 

Firſt then, our poor conſiſt of or- 
phans, aged, impotent, ſick, lame, 
idiots, lunatics, and vagrants, or other 
idle perſons who can labour and will 
not. x 

Secondly, we are to trace the cauſes 


of 
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of their poverty ; and we immediately 
find that the poverty of all theſe, va- 
grants and idle perſons only excepted, 
ariſes from natural cauſes, and that their 
ill effects are not to be prevented by 
human prudence. Theſe, therefore, are 
proper objects of charity, and mult be 
provided for. | 
No ſcheme, as I ſaid above, can pre- 
vent theſe from being a burthen to the 
lands ; any farther than as ſuch ſcheme 
may operate towards the obliging va- 
grants and other idle poor to labour, 
in order not only to maintain themſelves, 
but to contribute alſo to the main- 
tenance of the impotent poor. 

As for vagrants and common beggars, 
the final cauſes of their poverty are 
idleneſs and debauchery; but the cauſes 
of their idleneſs and debauchery may be 
various: I will enumerate ſome of them. 

I. The great number of tippling- 
houſes, in which the idle poor play 

R 4 at 
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at cards, nine-pins, ſhuffle-board, and 
other low games. Tt is not merely the 
love of eaſe, it is not mere lazineſs, that 
makes our poor quit their work ; but 
the love of gaming and intoxicating 
liquors, which operate like powerful 
opiates, lulling their reaſon and their 
conſciences into a dangerous calm. Such 
places are not only the cauſes of idleneſs 
and debauchery in Vagrants, but alſo 
of thoſe who work a part of their time, 


for which they will be paid high wages. 


There are but few alehouſes in Holland, 
and in thoſe few, gaming is cautiouſly 


prevented. 


II. Another cauſe of their idleneſs 
and debauchery, is indiſcreet charity, 
To be humane, generous and compaſ- 
ſionate to proper objects, is noble and 
praiſe-worthy ; but it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that very few who beg in the 
ſtreets, without a paſs, can be proper 


is 
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is to oppoſe the laws of the community, 
and to encourage idleneſs. 

III. Another cauſe of the idleneſs and 
| debauchery of our poor is, conteſted 
elections. Theſe, indeed, do not come 
often; perhaps if they did, the conteſt 
would not be ſo violent, nor attended 
with ſuch bad conſequences. The poor, 
for ſeveral months, both before and 
after an election, live in one continued 
ſcene of riot and debauchery; and they 
do not return regularly to their labour 
in a long time: many contract habits 
of idleneſs, and turn vagrants or rob- 
bers, and many die of exceſs and hating 
up late. 

IV. Another encouragement, if it may 
not be ſtiled a cauſe of the vices above- 
mentioned, is a ſet of poor's-laws ill 
calculated, and ill enforced. 

Theſe laws then, it is moſt certainly 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature to repeal or alter; and it ap- 

2 pears 
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pears to me particularly neceſſary, to- 
tally to aboliſh the power of the juſ- 
tices of the peace, with regard to the 
relief of the poor. - 

Our poor's-laws are, at preſent, a 
ſnare to the poor, and leave them loofe 


to idleneſs, debauchery, and inſolence; 
becauſe they depend on theſe laws for 


ſupport in neceſſity; and, knowing that 


a juſtice of peace will relieve them, 


they deſpiſe pariſh officers, inſult the 


inhabitants, and do not think them- 


ſelves obliged to their begefactors for 
what they receive. 

It is upon the poor's laws that the 
poor rely, and not upon their own be- 


haviour and conduct; and this tends to 
' deſtroy all ſubordination, as well as 
gratitude and mutual efteem. If the 


poor conſidered their relief as a bene- 


faction, it would produce in them re- 
verence and gratitude towards their 
benefactors; and, this would likewiſe 


beget 
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beget eſteem and compaſſion in their 
ſuperiors : but, as the law now ſtands, 
all thoſe mutual endearments are loſt ; 
the poor inſult the rich, and the rich 
deſpiſe and hate the poor. 

Thirdly, we are to conſider the moſt 
likely way to remedy thoſe evils. And, 

Firſt, I humbly conceive this may, 
in a great meaſure, be done, by lodging 
the power of ordering relief to paupers, 
in the breaſt of a veſtry, formed of thoſe 
who pay twenty ſhillings and upwards, 
per annum, to the poor's rate; and the 
majority of ſuch veſtry to order what 
they deem prudent; by which means 
the relief of the poor, will depend upon 
their ſobriety, regular conduct, induſ- 
try, real neceſſity, and the like, and ap- 
pear as proceeding from the generoſity 
of the pay-maſters. 
Poverty, thus relieved, would con- 
ſider jitſelf as under obligations to the 


| * which ſuccoured it, and not 
look 
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look upon the help which it received, 
as an aid due to it by law. 

Should it be objected, that, if this 
was the caſe, the poor would be ſtarv- 
ed; I reply, that, if I am rightly in- 
formed, there is hardly any community 
in the world that is obliged, by law, to 
maintain its own poor, excepting En- 
gland; and yet, that the poor are as 
plentifully and generouſly relieved in 
other countries as in this, Biſhop BuR- 
NET ſays, Scotland is the pooreſt part 
* of this iſland; there are no laws there 
* for maintaining the poor; and yet, 
e they are always plentifully relieved.” 
This is alſo the caſe with the Dutch, and 
the Hans-Towns in general. In Ham- 
burgh, one of the greateſt trading cities 
in the world, they have no laws for 
maintaining their poor; and yet, they 
have ſcarce any beggars, and very few 
„ | 

But, in order to make this laſt pro- 
pofition of the uſe which I intended it 
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ſhould be, I earneſtly recommend it to 
the better ſort of people in every pariſh, 
that they make a point of attending 
theſe veſtries, and not to leave this im- 
portant concern to a few of the inferior 
inhabitants; inferior, I mean, as to 
underſtanding as well as fortune, who 
are fond of power, and of talking 
themſelves into conſequence; as, I fear, 
is the caſe, at preſent, with nine out of 
ten of the pariſhes throughout the king- 
dom. Indeed, if the poor were to be 
relieved this way and no other, it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that gentlemen of 
underſtanding and property, would ſo 
far conſider their own intereſt and the 
welfare of the ſtate, as to take care that 
ſuch poor only are relieved, as are pro- 
per objects of charity; and that no 
encouragement be given to idleneſs, 
through prejudice or partiality; which, 
J fear, is ſometimes the caſe at preſent. 

But though this attention of the heads 
of 
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pariſhes would put the maintenance of 
the poor upon a much better footing 
than it is at preſent; yet, it would fall 
far ſhort of the plan of which this is 
intended to be a ſketch; namely, the 
obliging all thoſe to labour who are 
able to do ſo, and by their labour to 
maintain themſelves, and contribute to- 
wards the maintainenance of the impo- 

tent poor. Therefore, ; 
Secondly, as a remedy for the evils 
before - mentioned, I humbly propoſe 
the erecting of county workhouſes, and 
putting them under proper govern- 
ment and reſtriction; which would, 
probably, be the moſt effectual means 
of preventing idleneſs and vagrancy. 
| Theſe ſpacious fabrics * ſhould be 
| erected 


* Tt may be obſerved that this ſeems to colts - 
dict the ſpirit of the foregoing treatiſe, where dear- 
neſs of neceſſaries is ſuppoſed to be the grand in- 
c{t-ment to induſtry: but, in a houle of this fort, 

the 
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erected at places moſt convenient for 
the buſineſs intended to be carried on in 
them, near navigable rivers, where wa- 
ter-carriage, fuel, food, and dwelling, 
may be had on reaſonable terms. 

In theſe places, moſt proper for each 
manufactory, the poor ſhall be em- 
ployed in the manufactures of cordage, 
{ack-cloth, tent-cloth, hair-cloth, pack- 
thread, nets for the fiſhery, canvas for 
ſpatterdaſhes, ſhirts, and trowſers, wool- 
len for ſoldiers cloaths, ſeamen's jackets 
and watch-coats, blankets, tilts for 
waggons, mop-yarn, hats, ſtockings, 
and every other thing that can be car- 
ried on for the uſe of the navy and 
army; which may be eaſily learnt, 


the labourers will have no ſurplus money or time; 
but whatever they earn over and above their ne- 
ceſſary expences, will be converted to the uſes 
hereafter mentioned ; and, as they will be obliged 
to conſtant labour, the leſs their neceſſary expences 
are, the better for the houſe. 


which 
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which require no elegance, and of which 
the materials are not very valuable. 

In theſe workhouſes I humbly pro- 
poſe that all the ſoldiers cloaths and 
ſhoes ſhould be made, and that from 
theſe manufacturies the government 
ſhould be furniſhed with whatever is 
wanted, at a market price; giving theſe 


| houſes the preference of manufacturing 


all kinds of commodities wanted for the 
uſe of the army and navy. But, be it 
remembered, I do not propoſe that all 
the houſes of this ſort ſhall be em- 
ployed in manufactures for the uſes of 
the government only; many of them, 
from their ſituation, and various other 
cauſes, may be better employed in ma- 
nufactures of other kinds; where, as 
well as in thoſe before-mentioned, mer- 
chants, in general, may furniſh them- 


ſelves with ſuch commodities as it beſt 
ſuits ſuch houſes to manufacture to ad- 


vantage ; and theſe, for many reaſons, 
will 
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will be of the coarſer kinds. I only re- 
commend the manufactures for the uſe 
of the navy and army, wherever it is 
convenient, that the government may 
have immediately, and at all times, the 
power of countenancing and encourag- 
ing this ſcheme. _ 

In places of this ſort, where numbers 
of perſons are always learning, the work 
ſhould require but little art, and the 
materials ſhould be coarſe, as there will 
frequently be a waſte of them. This 
is one reaſon for recommending manu- 
factures of hemp, flax, and coarſe wool; 
and, provided the growth of hemp and 
flax take place, to any conſiderable de- 
gree, in our American Colonies, as re- 
commended in the courſe of this work, 


theſe manufactures might be extended * 


beyond our own conſumption, which 
is very great, and we might be able to 
export them to advantage, and very ſoon 
- regain whatever may be given in boun- 
8 ties 
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ties to encourage theſe productions, 
Beſides, the manufacturing principally 
for the government, would give the 
legiſlature an opportunity of judging 
whether or no it be properly conducted. 

This uſeful and extenſive plan, if ap- 
proved and brought to perfection, ſhould 
be looked on as the offspring of a wiſe 
and good government; and, more eſpe- 
cially while in its infancy, ſhould re- 
ceive from the ſtate all neceſſary af- 
ſiſtance and ſupport. 

If this is done, there does not ap- 
pear to be the leaſt doubt but that the 
ſcheme will ſucceed, and prove of in- 
finite advantage. 

Thirdly, in order that theſe manu- 
facturies may be ſupplied with hands, I 
humbly propoſe, that all beggars and 
vagrants of every denomination, ſhall 
be immediately conveyed to theſe work- 
houſes, there to be obliged to work for 
twelve months. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, That they ſhall not be al- 


lowed above one half of what they earn 
after they have learnt a trade, and that 
the other half ſhall be applied to the 
uſes of the houſe, and the ſupport of 
thoſe who cannot work. 

Fifthly, I propoſe that every vagrant, 
when admitted, ſhall apply himſelf to 
that branch of buſineſs, if any ſuch 
there be in the houſe, which he under- 
ſtands; if there be no ſuch, then to 
learn that manufacture which beſt ſuits 
his capacity and abilities; and that he 
may be excited to become maſter of his 
buſineſs ſoon, I propoſe that he ſhall be 
paid but two ſhillings a week, to pur- 
chaſe neceſſaries, whilſt he is learning 
the manufacture; and that after he has 
learnt it, he be paid in the ſame pro- 
portion as he would be in any manufac- 
ture of the ſame kind; but notwith- 
ſtanding, agreeable to the fourth article, 
that he ſhall not receive above one half 

8 2 of 
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of what he earns, to ſupport himſelf: 
and further, that out of that half, he 
ſhall depofit three pence week tor 
cloaths. 

Sixthly, that he ſhall receive every 
Monday morning one fourth part of 
what he earned the week before, to buy 
food ; and on the Thurſday following, 
the other fourth Part, for the ſame 
uſe. 

Seventhly, I propoſe t that he ſhalk 
labour fourteen hours in à day, allow- 
1 ing proper time for his meals, in ſuch 

manner that there ſhall remain twelve 
hours of neat labour. This, where the 
work is not hard, will nöt be thought 
too much; all our laws relative to 
labour have fixed as much or more. 

Many think that vagrants ſhould be 
made to work two hours more. 

Eightly, I propoſe that paper money 
be coined for the uſe of the houſe, 
which may be advanced, before hand, 

- to 
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to the ſick, or otherwiſe, as neceſſity 
may require, or as encouragement to 
the decent, well behaved, cleanly and 
induſtrious poor. 

e I propoſe that victualling 
offices be erected in, or adjacent to, 
theſe houſes, for killing and dreſſing all 
manner of proviſions proper for the 
labourers; and alſo ware- -houſes for di- 
ſtributing all ſorts of neceſſaries; which 
| ſhall be ſold out to them, at prime coſt, 
allowing only what is reaſonable for 
dreſſing and waſte. 

In theſe offices, I propoſe that ſmall 
beer ſhould be brewed, coarſe bread 
baked, bacon, tripe, broth, with all 
manner of pig, and offal meat, fold 
ready dreſſed. Here alto ſhould be ſold 
cheeſe, roots, cheap greens, &c. &c. all 
at prime coſt, allowing only the neceſ- 
ſary expences attending the providing 
and fale of each article. | | 

The foregoing article relates princi- 

83 pally : 
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pally to accidental poor, and not to 
vagrants, as will be preſently ſeen, and 
muſt certainly be very uſeful: but, as 
it differs from any ſcheme I have yet 
met with, I beg leave to obſerve upon 
it, that if every perſon in this houſe be 
left to purchaſe his own proviſions, and 
to ſpend his money in his own way, 
the more induſtrious he is, and the 
more frugal in his expences, the ſooner 
will he be able to diſcharge all his obli- 
gations to the houſe and to the pariſh ; 
the ſooner will he be releaſed from his 
confinement, and have the full ad- 
vantage ariſing from his labour. Hence 
great motives would ariſe to frugality 
and induſtry, more eſpecially among the 
accidental poor, of whom 1 ſhall next 

ſpeak. 
Accidental poor are ſuppoſed to receive 
nearly one third of the money raiſed by the 
poor's rate: theſe, then, require our prin- 
cipal conſideration ; for impotent poor 
muſt 
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muſt always be a burthen, and vagrants 
you would ſoon have fewor none, provid- 
ed your houſe be a houſe of hard labour, 
and hard living ; as it muſt be to them, 
who are to purchaſe all their neceſſaries 
with half of what they earn. And here I 
mulſt obſerve, that the building of vic- 
tualling offices where no food is to be 
fold, but ſuch as it ſuits the circum- 
ſtances of labouring people to eat, will 
probably have a very good effect on the 
future ceconomy and living of theſe 
people; for the principal intention of 
this plan is to eſtabliſh good habits. . 
By accidental poor, I mean ſuch as 
are by ſickneſs, or any other diſtreſs, 
deprived of the power to maintain them- 
ſelves and families; and, as it would 
be cruel to ſend all theſe immediately 

to ſuch a houſe, I propoſe, 
Tenthly, That every accidental pau- 
per, ſhall have money advanced to him 
by the pariſh, in his or his families di- 
A ſtreſs 
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ſtreſs, and that he be made a debtor for 
it, in the pariſh books; and in his 
health, or at the removal of ſuch diſtreſs, 
be obliged, by order of a veſtry, to pay 
a certain ſum, per week, towards re- 
funding the pariſh, according to his 
abilities and the circumſtances of the 
times; and in caſe of failure, to be ſent 
to the work-houſe, there to repay it 
out of his earnings, and not to be diſ- 
charged till both houſe and pariſh are 
fally reimburſed all expence, and a cer- 
tain fam paid, hkewiſe, towards the 
| ſupport of the impotent. To this ſort 
of poor the obſervations above, in re- 
gard to the purchaſing their own pro- 
viſions, principally relate. 

In my confiderations, a few pages 
back, relative to lowering the price of 
labour, I laid it down as a general 
maxim, that the moſt probable method, 
was to increaſe the number of labouring 
hands; and propoſed various ways of 

| 5 doing. 
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doing this ; ſuch as a general naturali- 
zation ; tax on men ſervants and 
boys, not employed in trade or agricul- 
ture ; and, in order that every obſtruc- 
tion may be removed, and every proper 
encouragement be given to matrimony, 
I humbly propoſed the repeal of the 
marriage act; and farther, that the 
waſte crown-lands be given as marriage 
portions, to the children of the poor, 
living in the pariſhes contiguous to thoſe 
lands, on condition that they are culti- 
vated in a certain reaſonable time, for 
this would tend to increaſe the number 
of hands in agriculture : and effectually 
to remove the fears of young people, in 
regard to their having a number of 
children to maintain by the labour of 
their hands, which may deter many 
from marrying ; I propofe farther, that 
no labouring perſon ſhall have above 
two children to maintain, unleſs he 
chuſes it; and, that all above that 
number, 
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number, either male or female, ſhall 
be deemed the children of the com- 
munity, be brought up at the general 
expence, and in a way moſt approved 
by it. This brings me now to ſpeak of 
ſuch children, as well as baſtards and 
other accidental poor children, who have 
loſt their parents, &c. 

I therefore, in the eleventh place, 
humbly propoſe, that all children, 
drought up at the public expence, ſhall 
be ſent to careful and wholeſome nurſes ; 
that three pence a week be added to 
the common hire of pariſh nurſes; and 
that, as a farther encouragement to the 
care and tenderneſs of theſe nurſes, all 
fuch as return the children to the over= 
ſeers of the pariſh, in good health and 
unmaimed, ſhall receive one guinea 
over and above her wages. That when 
theſe children are four years old, they 
ſhall be ſent to the county work-houſes, 
and there be taught to read, two hours 
In 
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in a day, and be kept fully employed 
the reſt of their time, in any of the 
manufactures of the houſe, which beſt 
ſuits their age, ſtrength and capacity. 
If it ſhould be objected, that, at theſe 
early years, they cannot be made uſeful, 
1 reply, that at four years of age, there 

are ſundry employments in which chil- 
dren can earn their living; but, beſides 
that, there is a very conſiderable uſe in 
their being, ſomehow or other, con- 
ſtantly employed, at leaſt, twelve hours. 
in a day, whether they earn their living 
or not; for by theſe means, we hope, 
that the riſing generation will be ſo 
| habituated to conſtant employment, that 
it would, at length, prove agreeable and 
entertaining to them, as it appears to 
be to the Dutch. And, indeed, this 
feems to me to be the moſt probable 
means of bringing about this deſirable 
event ; for it ſeems as eaſy to make the 
Ethiopian change his ſkin, &c. as to 
| make 
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make thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
labour but four days in a week, labour 
fix, for the ſame wages. In vain do we 
aſſure theſe infatuated people, that both 
themſelves and their families would be 
much happier by doing this, and leav- 
ing themſelves no time for idleneſs and 
debauchery. The voice of reaſon is not 
heard by them, and the laws, as now 
executed, are ineffectual ; as hath been 
ſhewn in the courſe of this work. But, 
from children, thus trained up to con- 
ſtant labour, we may venture to hope 
the lowering of its price; and as the 
number of labouring hands will alſo, by 
theſe means, be greatly increaſed, a kind 
of neceſſity will be created, which will 
operate ſo as to enforce labour, induſtry, 
and frugality. And as, by this county 
work-houſe ſcheme, we ſhall get rid 
of all vagrants and common beggars, 
and make the labour of thoſe who are 


able to work, help towards ſupporting 
| the 
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the impotent poor, and unavoidable ob- 
jects of charity, our poor's rates will 
foon be greatly relieved from their pre- 
ſent burthen. | | 

Twelfthly, I propoſe that, at certain 
ſeaſons, if they are not immediately 
wanted in the manufactures of -the 
Houſe, the poor of both ſexes may be 
Hired ont to labour in the fields; for 
this would tend to keep down the-price 
of labour in agriculture, on any emer- 
gency. 5 | 

Laſtly, I propoſe that encouragement 
be given to the induſtrious, ſober, and 
well-behaved poor, particularly to thoſe 
who keep themſelves and their apart= 
ments as decent and cleanly as the na- 
ture of the plan will admit, 

Thus have I gone through all the 
articles, which, from my preſent re- 
collection, appear neceſſary to be enu- 
merated, and in which mine differs 
from other ſchemes of this ſort. 

| | Ag 
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As to the moſt proper places for 
erecting theſe houſes, the diviſions of 
diſtricts, the raiſing of the money, pay- 
ing the intereſt of it, the nature and 
form of the ſeveral buildings, the num- 
ber of directors, inſpectors, clerks, &c. 
Kc. and many other neceſſary things not 
mentioned above, I adopt the ſcheme 
before mentioned, entitled A Scheme for 
the better Relief and Employment of 
the Poor, by a Member of Parliament, 
printed in the year 1764, where moſt of 
theſe things are conſidered at large, and 
are treated of, very judicioully. 

If it ſhould be objected, that my 
ſcheme is cruel and tyrannical ; the beſt 
anſwer I can give is, that no other which 
I have ſeen, or can conceive, will anſwer 
the purpoſes of extirpating idleneſs, 


reſtraining debauchery, preventing va= + 
grancy and common begging, employ- 
ing the poor to.advantage, and thereby 
. eaſing the lands of the preſent heavy 

burthen of poor's rates. 
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Beſides, this ſcheme is far leſs cruel 
than the laws of many other ſtates and 
nations relative to vagrants, and very 
much leſs ſo than a ſtatute of Edward 
the VIth, quoted in the former part of 
this work. „ $0. 

I have no idea that the poor can be 
maintained in a workhouſe cheaper 
than they can be maintained out of it, 
unleſs it be ſuch a one as I have above 
deſcribed. | 5 

If all vagrants, beggars, and idle 
poor, are to be immediately conveyed 
to a work-houſe; if that houſe be not 
a place of confinement, hard labour, 
and puniſhment, half the labouring 
poor of the kingdom would ſoon be 
conveyed to workhouſes ; the houſes, 
in a ſhort time, would be full, and the 
ſcheme deſtroy itſelf. If the poor are 
to be better, or more plentifully relieved 
in a workhouſe than out of it, it would 
never be looked upon as a puniſhment 
3 to 
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to be ſent thither; and, therefore, would 
not anſwer the ends propoſed: but, if 
it be an houſe of hard and conſtant la- 
bour, it may prevent people from ap- 
plying to a pariſh for relief, unleſs in 
real neceſſity; or induce them readily 
to pay back the money advanced to 
them by the * when in real di- 
ſtreſs. 

Upon the whole, I think it clearly 
appears that nothing but an immediate 
proſpect of diſtreſs will operate power- 
fully enough to produce labour and in- 
duſtry among the generality of our la- 
bouring populace. 

A ſcheme calculated upon theſe na- 
tural principles ſeems to bid the faireſt 
for ſucceſs. By it, I think, ſloth will 
be the maſt effectually corrected, in- 
duſtry the moſt forcibly excited, tem- 
perance neceſſitated, and economy 
taught. Such an houſe would be a 
:ſchool, where all thoſe uſeful leſſons 

might 
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might be learnt, and where, by a long 


and conſtant uſe of them; they would 


probably become habitual. | 
In ſuch a houſe, it would appear to 


What extent ſobriety, frugality, and in- 


duſtry might be carried; and the con- 
ſequences of it; to a trading ſtate, be ſet 
in the ſtrongeſt point of view. If iti 
ſuch houſes the poor could maintain 
themſelves, by ſpending half of what 
they earn, it would prove that they 


could afford to labour at little more than 


half the price they now do. In ſhort; 
if theſe habits were once to obtain, and 
become general among our manufactur- 
ing poor; if theſe people could be 
brought to labour ſix days in a week, 


for the ſame ſum which they now earn 


by labouring four, it would be lowering 
the price of labour one third, and would 


9 . 3 8 
produce one third more of manufac- 


tures; which, as hath been before ob- 
ſerved, might amount to the value of 


1 twenty 
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twenty millions per annum more than 
we manufacture at preſent; and we 
ſhould find ready ſale for them all in 
foreign markets, as we ſhould then be 
able to underſell our rivals in trade: 
and though the labour of our poor 
would be increaſed, their happineſs 
would likewiſe increaſe, from the prac- 
tice of ſobriety, temperance, induſtry, 
and economy. And here, I cannot help 
earneſtly wiſhing that our clergy would 
make a point of frequently recommend- 
ing to their poor pariſhioners, the prac- 
tice of ſobriety and conſtant labour, as 
the unerring path to happineſs, both 
here and hereafter. This would probably 


be of great uſe: for, if the manufactur- 


ing poor were once brought to labour 
conſtantly ſix days in the week, they 
would avoid that road to deſtruction 
which the hand of idleneſs* will be 
ever pointing: out to them, and they 
would become, almoſt inſenſibly, good 
members of ſociety, and feel the plea- 
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ſures ariſing from the practice of the 
ſocial virtues : thoughts of God and re- 
ligion would, very probably, find place 
in the hearts of many, who have now 
ſcarce an idea of either : and as this 
muſt be of great importance, I agree 
with the ſchemiſt above-mentioned, 
e that an allowance ſhould be made to 
« ſome neighbouring clergyman, for 
e yiſfiting the ſick, inſtructing the poor 
* in the principles of the Chriſtian 
ec religion? and performing other of- 
« fices of his function there.“ 

There are, in this kingdom, many 
poor-houſes, which are very improperly 
called work-houſes, as little or no work 
is done in them. In ſuch houſes, I am 
confident that the poor, in general, 
coſt more than would maintain them 
elſewhere. . OM 

We have a ſtriking inſtance of this 
kind at Richmond, in Surry, where, if 
I am rightly informed, the poor, in 
c A what 
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what 1s called the workhouſe, have, for 
ſeveral years paſt, coſt the pariſh ten 
pounds a head per annum, men, wo- 
men, and children. 

Now, in this houſe, as well as in all 
houſes of this ſort, there are many per- 
ſons capable of ſome kinds of labour, 
who, if they were out of the houſe, 
would do ſomething towards their own 
maintenance; and, with a little aſſiſt- 
ance from their friends, and a ſmall 


allowance from the pariſh, would be 


ſupported. Such poor could not ex- 
pect more from the pariſh than two 
ſhillings a week. If it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that ſome of them are utterly 
incapable of any ſort of labour, that 


one or two of them are inſane, and that 


there are ſeveral young children in the 
houſe; I anſwer, that theſe are no un- 
common caſes, and are provided for 
by many pariſhes without a poor-houſe: 
nor can it be ſuppoſed to be worth 
while 
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while for a pariſh to be at the annual 
expence of houſe-rent, ſalaries for the 
maſter, matron, and apothecary, coals, 
candles, &c. which form the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſuch an houſe, merely to take 
care of a few poor; if the far greater 
part can be maintained out at a cheaper 
rate. It appears, from my information, 
that the pariſh I am ſpeaking of might 
allow two ſhillings a week to ſome, and 
even three ſhillings a week to others, 
who are impotent or inſane, and yet 
fave ſeveral hundred pounds a year, by 
maintaining them out. If it ſhould be 
farther objected, that the poor main- 
tained out, would turn beggars, and 
become a nuiſance; I anſwer, that the 
preſent laws againſt vagrancy, if duly 
enforced, would prevent that evil. 
However, this objection is a ſtrong re- 
commendation of the foregoing plan of 
County Work-houſes ; ſuch houſes be- 
ing houſes of terror, if vagrants and 
T 3 common 
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common beggars knew that they ſhould 
be immediately conveyed to them, we 
ſhould, in all probability, very ſeldom 
ſee any of them in our ſtreets or high- 
ways. 

The number of beggars we now have 
is a high reflection on the police of this 
kingdom, as hath been often obſerved 
by foreigners. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that this 
ſketch of a ſcheme for county work- 
houſes, will not be laid aſide on account 
of any difficulties, which this author 
hath not foreſcen, or provided a remedy 
for. Such ſchemes, in general, begin im- 
| perſectly, and riſe by degrees towards per- 
fection. Experience will diſcoyer many 
unforeſeen things, which may appear 
to be obſtructions to the completion of 
the plan : : but, at the fame time, ex- 
perience will diſcover alſo the methods 
of removing them. Let it be a child 
of government, and it will certainly 
proſper, and tt up to > maturity. 
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When the woollen manufactory was 
firſt eſtabliſhed in France, at Niſmes, 
and Abbeville, it laboured under much 
greater difficulties than this county 
work-houſe ſcheme does now ; but, 
reſolution and expence brought it ſoon 
to a degree of perfection. 

But, to remove every objection to 
the practicability of a ſcheme of this 
ſort, there is a work-houſe near Ipſ- 
wich, in Suffolk, which, I am in- 
formed, hath, for ſeveral years paſt, fully 
maintained the poor of that town from 
the profits of the work done in it. It 
is eaſy for the legiſlature to be informed 
of the principles on which. that houſe 
is eſtabliſhed, in order that the ſame 
may be purſued, or improved upon. 
One great misfortune is, that when 
perſons, in general, read things of this 
ſort, it is more with a view of finding 
out difficulties, than with a defire of 
removing them. For my part, I ſhall 
be happy to find, that a ſcheme for the 
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employment of the poor is carried intq 
execution, though no part of this 


ſketch ſhould be adopted. 


I fully intended to finiſh this work 
here, but am juſt now reminded of an 
objection made to my conſiderations on 
taxes, viz. that I had there laid it down 
as a maxim, that the way to lower 
* the price of labour, was to raiſe the 
* price of proviſions, and that without 
limitation.“ To which I reply, if that 
work was 1o vague and looſe, as in ge- 
neral, to convey that idea, it was fitter 


for the flames than the preſs; but it 


contains no ſuch maxim. 

I have, indeed, argued, both in that 
work and in this, that an high price of 
proviſions has a natural tendency to 
keep down the price of labour; and have 
ſhewn which way it operates; namely, 
that the poor are obliged to work more 
when proviſions are dear; and by con- 


ſidering labour and employment as two 


commadities, carried to market againſt 
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each other, and as being under the 
ſame influence when there, as other 
commodities are; that is, to be at an 
higher or lower price according to the 
demand : and this is really the natural 
operation, provided no art or violence 
| intervene. But art and violence ever 
have intervened when an attempt hath 
been made to lower the price of labour 
in our manufactories ; and riots, inſur- 
rections and ſeceſſions have immediately 
taken place. I have alſo aſſerted, that 
an high price of proviſions tends to 
make labour cheap another way, viz. 
that at ſuch times work is much better 
performed, which makes a great dif- 
ference in the price of it. Again, I 
have repeatedly aſſerted that manufac- 
tures and commerce were never known 
to proſper, or be conſiderably extended, 
where the neceſſaries of life were cheap. 
Farther, if I have not already ſaid it, I 


now ſay, that, could any meaſure be 
| found 
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found out to lower the price of neceſ- 
faries in this kingdom an hundred per 
cent, it would prove fatal to its com- 
merce ; unleſs, at the ſame time, the 
conduct and diſpoſition of the manufac- 
turing populace be allo totally changed. 
But I have never aſſerted that the price 
of labour was any way directly to be 
lowered in this kingdom: ſo far from 
it, that I always greatly feared it never 
could ; and this brings to my mind a 
ſcheme of a very judicious friend of 
mine, who had made theſe things very 
much his ſtudy, and had viſited the 
manufactories of both France and Hol- 
land for information. This ſcheme, 
though propoſed many years ago, has 
never yet, that I know of, been com- 
municated to the public, and hath no- 
velty, at leaſt, to recommend it. The 
reaſons why I never recommended it 
may be ſeen in my objections to it; and 
which I n could be removed, as it 

would 
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would then remain to be one of the beſt 
meaſures we could purſue, Take the 


cc 


cc 


author's own words. 


Nothing can lower the price of 
labour directly, in this kingdom, and, 
therefore, the buſineſs of the politi- 
cian is to invent an equivalent, and, 


by taking an indirect road, lead the 


manufacturing populace to ſobriety, 
induſtry and happineſs. 

* Now, one way of doing this is, to 
let the price of labour remain as it is, 
and to lay a tax on the neceſlaries 
which the poor principally conſume, 
to be paid in a bounty upon our 
broad-cloths, or any other of our 
exports in which the French under- 
ſell us; for it appears clearly to me, 
that, in general, our manufacturing 
poor could very well bear a tax on 


their conſumption, that would a- 


mount to ſix-pence a week on the 
earnings of the family: for the ut- 
8 * molt 
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moſt conſequence of ſuch tax to them 
would be, that they muſt labour a 
few hours in a week more, and de- 
bauch a few hours leſs, and ſtill live 
as well or better than before; for I 
am confident that our manufacturing 
poor, could labour eighty per cent. 
cheaper than they do now, and yet 
live better than a Frenchman or a 
Dutchman. 

* A tax of ſix-pence a week upon 


every manufacturing family in the 


kingdom, I ſhould ſuppoſe, would pay 
a bounty of forty per cent. on all the 
exports in which the French rival us: 
by which we ſhould ſoon recover 
thoſe trades we have loſt, and greatly 
extend thoſe which remain; ſo that 
our poor would have conſtant em- 


ployment, which is always a great 


advantage to them. But let me be 
underſtood, that ſuch a tax is only 
as an equivalent for the high price of 

labour; 
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« labour; could that be lowered by 
* any means, we ſhould have no need 
of bounties.“ | | 
Thus far my judicious friend. And 
now for my objections, which remain 
the ſame as they were fifteen years 
ago. A tax which would fall upon the 
conſumption of manufacturing poor to 
the amount of ſix-pence a week, muſt 
equally affect all our induſtrious poor 
in agriculture, and likewiſe poor trades 
people, who can but juſt live when 
proviſions are at a moderate price. To 
ſuch poor as theſe, a tax on neceſſaries 
would be very ſevere, more eſpecially 
as proviſions are already raiſed above 
their natural value, by the uniting of 
farms, foreſtalling, regrating, &c. &c. 
It would, indeed, be very hard, that 
the induſtrious poor of one claſs ſhould 
ſuffer for the idleneſs and debauchery of 
another claſs : and to lay a tax upon the 
manufacturing populace, which would 
affect 
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affect no other poor, would, moſt cer- 
tainly, produce riots and inſurrections; 
notwithſtanding it might be readily 
made appear, that it would be greatly 
for their intereſt, either to lower the 
price of their labour or to pay ſuch a 
tax; for if we continue to loſe our 
trade, the poor muſt ſtarve, the lands 
without trade could not maintain them. 
Upon the whole, we find that labour 
is not to be lowered, either by increafing 
our taxes, or by totally aboliſhing them. 
It alſo appears, that a tax on the manu- 
facturing poor, in particular, will not 
be borne; and we likewiſe find, that it 
will be cruel to tax proviſions in gene- 
ral, as is done in Holland ; becauſe, 
though the idle poor could bear it, by 
labouring a little more and living ſober, 
yet the other kinds of induſtrious poor, 
who work for leſs wages, could not bear 
it without ſuffering greatly. 
What then remains, but that ſome 
other 
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other plan ſhould be attempted ? That, 
which is here propoſed, is humbly 
ſubmitted to the wiſdom of the Britiſh 
Parliament; and, I confeſs, I have 
ſome hopes, that the bringing up of 
children to conſtant employment, may 
be a means of rendering labour habitual 
and entertaining to them, when they 
grow up to be men and women; and alſo 
that the great increaſe in the number of 
working hands, propoſed in this ſketch, 
will moſt certainly produce a good ef- 
fe, in regard to lowering the price of 
labour. Add to theſe the great im- 
provements that may be made upon it 
by the legiſlature, and we may ſurely 
hope, that time will produce a change 
in the conduct of our manufacturing 
populace, much to their advantage, as 
well as to that of the kingdom in ge- 

neral. 
I flatter myſelf that enough has now 
been ſaid to obviate the above objection, 
and 
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and to exculpate me from ſo ridiculous 
an aſſertion ; namely, that by raiſing 
« the price of proviſions, we ſhould di- 
« rectiy lower the price of labour.” 
But if this is not ſufficient, I refer the 
reader to page twenty-two of Con- 
ſiderations on Taxes, where I fay; © I 
* did not ſet out with an intent to 
« prove that high taxes are in general 
« a benefit to a ſtate; but only that 
« thoſe, which the exigencies of this 
« kingdom have rendered neceſſary, 
« have not hitherto raiſed the price of 
4e labour in our manufactories, rendered 
* manufactures dear, and leſſened our 
«© foreign trade.” The original inten- 
tion of that work, as well as of this, 
was to diſarm oppoſition of one of its 
principal weapons on the head of taxes, 
and to calm the minds of the trading 
and mercantile part of the nation, who, 
in general, conceive that our foreign 
trade is ruined by our accumulated 
#7 taxes, 
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taxes, and of courſe impute every diſs 
advantage they feel, to this ſource of 
mercantile calamities, and to the ill con- 
duct of a miniſtry, for ſuffering ſo large 
a national debt to remain in time of 
peace: 

But 1 have 0 ſhewn the injuſ- 

tice of ſuch an imputation, and fully 
proved, that the price of proviſions cant 
by no means govern the price of labour: 
yet, farther to ſupport this opinion, 
I ſhall here introduce ſore quota= 
tions from a writer * whoſe uncom<= 
mon ſhare of public favour ſufficiently 
evinces, that he adopts the ſentiments 
of the moſt complete judges of this very 
important ſubject: 
In page eighteen, of The Expediency 


1 The author of The Expedieney of allowing 
the Free Exportation of Corn; The Farmer's Lets 
ters; A Six Weeks and Six Month's Tour, & c. 
lately publiſhed by W. Nicoll, in St. Paul's 
Church-Vard. 
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of allowing the free Exportation of 


Corn, he ſays, 


In the year 1767, I took a journey 


« into Wales, the minutes of which I 


cc 


cc 


cc 


1 
% 


laid before the public, under the title 
of A Six Weeks Tour. | 
J found in that journey that there 


was not any proportion between the 


Tates 'of labour and thoſe of provi - 
ſions. | 


% The year following, I made a ſimi- 


lar tour through the North of En- 
gland, and found, throughout aboye 
two thouſand five hundred miles of 


country, that the rates of labour, in 


no reſpect, depended on thoſe of pro- 
viſions. | 
«« Bread, butter, cheeſe and meat be- 
ing thrown into one aggregate price, 
and the earnings of a family the 
ſame ; the following was the compa- 


' riſon which aroſe. 


A ggre- 
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Aggregate price of proviſions, Earnings of a family. 
D. 4. 


2 4 per lb. — — 51 8 © 
2 2 — — 51 
3 =, L 
32 — — — 50 11 
322 = — 2 50 17 II 
4 — — — 50 10 8 


BREAD ALONE. | | 

D. 4. 
1 per lb. — — — 47 5 10 
| — — 51 17 II 
— 50 12 3 


en, | 50 12 IT 


— 
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Were the price of proviſions the 
director of that of labour, theſe 
7 tables would be in exact degradation, 
but the contrary is as near the truth; 
« ſo very far is the rate of the one 
from the rule of the other, that they 
« are moſtly in oppoſition. Thoſe who 

W 2 «« pay 
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<<. pay four-pence a pound, earn leſs, 
« by three pounds a year, than others, 
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who are fed at three-pence; the rate 
of three-pence half-penny is attend- 
ed by leſs earnings, by | fix pounds a 
year, than three-pence. The loweſt 
price of proviſions, two-pence half- 
penny, is attended with eighteen 
ſhillings a year greater earnings than 
four-pence, the higheſt price. 

« In bread alone the man who pays 
2 penny a pound, earns as much, 
within a few fhillings, as he who 
pays two-pence, and he who eats it 
at one penny farthing more. In 
whatever view the table is thrown, 


the ſame contradictions appear ; and, 
turn and twift the compariſon how 
you will, in no inſtance will you find 
that labaur is high, becauſe provi- 

ſions are the ſame: you will in more 


inſtances find the reverſe to be the 


fact.“ 
In 
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In page twenty-ſeven, of the fame 
work, this author ſays, „But, in the 
« name of common-ſenfe, where are 
ce the facts, and what are the reaſon- 
«« ings, that prove a high rate of pro- 
« vifions an enemy to manufactures? 
4% It is a matter, indeed, that has been 
«« taken ſo much for granted, that theſe 
«« gentlemen have diſdained to exerciſe 
their powers of reafoning upon it: 
« they give you an % dixit to make 
« what you can of. 

Again, in pages twenty-eight and 
twenty- nine, he adds, Living muft 
ce be rendered dear before that general 
« induſtry, which can alone ſupport a 
„manufacturing people, will be rooted 
„ amongſt them, There ts not an in- 

« ſtance in Europe of a country making 
ce great adyances in manufactures, while 
ec fach country continued under the pof- 
Fc ſibility of labour being low.“ Again, 
he ſays, In theſe countries where ma- 

U 3 nufactures 
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* nufactures make the greateſt ſhoots, 
“ proviſions are the higheſt; viz, Hol- 
“ land and Britain. Yet, notwith- 
“ ſtanding ſuch high prices, who will 
« aſſert that manufactures are carried 
ff to greater perfection in countries 
« where proviſions and labour are 
te lower?” In pages twenty- nine and 
thirty this author goes on to ſay, 
« It is a fact well known through 
c all the manufacturing towns in this 
« kingdom, that the labouring poor 
* work no more days in a week than 
« are ſufhcient to maintain themſelves ; 
the remainder is ſpent in idleneſs. 
When vroviſions are very cheap, 
e they are more diſtreſſed, and their 
« families more unhappy, than in the 
„very deareſt times; for a man who 
« waſtes half his time in idleneſs, or, 
perhaps, in what is worſe, will be a 
poor workman the other half.” 
It is with pleaſure that I reflect on 
.* x. Oy 
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my having repeatedly expreſſed my- 
ſelf to this effect, both in the Conſi- 
derations on Taxes, and in theſe ſheets. 
I likewiſe agree entirely with this ju- 
dicious author in regard to the free ex- 
portation of corn ; and am confident, 
that the preventing it will never pro- 
mote manufactures, unleſs, contrary to 
the opinion of thoſe who aſſert that it 
will, it could be done by Raiſing the 
price of wheat; and this it might. do, 
even to a Famine, provided the crop 
ſhould fail, at the ſame time, in three 
or four growing countries, and that we 
could not be ſupplied from our colo- 
nies. Such times have been known in 
England, if we credit STawE and Bi- 
ſhop FLEETwoon. | 
Indeed, it is amazing that any, even 
a temporary, ſtop ſhould be put to the 
exportation of corn upon this miſtaken. 
principle; for, it is generally allowed 
that wheat has been cheaper ſince the 
U4 bounty, 
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bounty, than before; and, the great 
advantage to the farmer hath ariſen from 
the regularity of it's price, not from 
the enhancement, for there has been 
none. 

I ſhall add to this work one paragraph 
more from the laſt mentioned author, 
and then conclude. In pages twenty- 
one and twenty-two, he ſays as follows; 

If a man attempts to ſolve every 
difficulty that ariſes in the various 
* combinations of this ſubje& from 
e mere reaſoning, he will certainly 
e meet with various contradictions that 
* cannot be accounted for. Labour 
* ought, abſolutely, to depend on the 
te rates of proviſions, and be regulated 
by them alone; but what ought to 
* be, and what is, are here, as every 
* where elſe, two very different af- 
* fairs. In certain places and diſtricts, 
*, proviſions being much higher than 
er uſual, (whether the rate be reaſon- 

able 


N 
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able or unreaſonable) occaſioned a 
great clamour, and much rioting, 
among the drunken, idle part of the 
poor, who fometimes prevail ſo far, 
if they coincide with the private opĩ- 
nion of the neighbouring juſtices of 


the peace, as either to gain a rife of 


wages or an increaſe of poor's-rates; 
but, proviſions falling in price, will 
lower neither the one nor the other; 
nor will they riſe according. to any 
proportion. A ſet of juſtices in any 
neighbourhood will have it in their 
power, either to raiſe labour extra- 


vagantly, or to keep it as unreafon- 


ably low, if it was ſo before: the 
private conduct and opinion of pariſh 
officers and maſters will alſo have a 
great effect. When the changes of 
rates of labour are ſubject to ſuch va- 


riations, as exceed the utmoſt power 


of the keeneſt calculator to lay down 


in proportions, can we be ſurprized 


cc that 
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t that ſo little agreement ſhould be 
found, between the preſent rates of 
labour and the prices of proviſions ? 
« And with what degree of propriety can 
* the enemies of the bounty clamour 
* againſt it, from raiſing the price of 
c labour from heightening that of 
© corn, when it, in fact, lowers the 
latter, and, in no caſe, could * 


& affect the former?“ 


After what has been id I now 
leave it to the unbiaſed judgment of the 
reader to determine whether our taxes 
are the principal cauſes of the high 
price of labour in our manufactories, or 
whether it does not appear rather to 
proceed from the conduct of our manu- 
facturing populace. 

The evil is agreed on by all; it is 
the cauſe only which we differ about. 
Now it becomes neceſſary that the cauſe 
ſhould alſo be known, before the re- 
medy is attempted, * 

5 | The 
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The principal evil is allowed, on all 


hands, to be the high price of labour 


in our manufacturies. The principal 


cauſe of the high price of labour, I 
have all along ſuppoſed to be the diſ- 
poſition of our manufacturing populace 
fot idleneſs and debauchery ; this ap- 
pearing to me the moſt probable of * 
yet offered. 

The next thing to be conſidered is 
the remedy, which, it is to be hoped, 

the wiſdom of the legiſlature will ſoon 
diſcover, and properly apply. 

The difficulty of effecting this, upon 
the footing of any plan hitherto pro- 
poſed, has undoubtedly been the reaſon 
why it has been left in the ſtate it was 
found, by ſeveral ſucceſſive parliaments; 
ſo that nothing has been applied to the 
cure of a diſorder, which, if ſuffered to 
proceed much farther, will be incura- 
ble, and prove the ruin of the nation. 
Qiu great trade to America has ated 


like 


* 
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like an opiate in this our malady ; it 
has blunted our feelings, and, for a time, 
faiſed our fpirits ; but, like the patient 
after the effects of the opiate is exhauſt- 
ed, I fear we ſhall fee] more intenſly, 
with powers much weakened and im- 
paired. However, in-tracing the cauſe of 
this political and national diſorder, we find 
that one ſort of people only are infected 
with it, and this is our manufacturing 
populace. Our labourers in agriculture 
work conſtantly for ſmall wages, and 
they can do no more; and our lower 
fort of trades people can but barely live 
at the preſent price of proviſions. For 
their ſakes, then, we ſhonld wiſh that 
ſome effectual method be taken to pre- 
vent any art being made uſe of to raiſe 
them higher: but we have ſhewn, that 
the manufacturing populace could bear 
a much greater price by labouring only 
a ſmall part of their time more than 
i | they 
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they do at preſent, and by living ſober, 


frugal, temperate, and virtuous. 

We have now brought the evil to 2 
point: all we want is that the manu- 
facturing people ſhould labour cheaper, 
or, which would be better for them 
and for the ſtate, that they ſhould labour 
fix days for the ſame money they now 
earn in four; and I am confident they 
could do this, and yet live much better 
than a French-man or a Dutch-man. 
This alone would recover the trades we 
have loſt, and greatly extend thoſe 
which remain; and, whatever the ma- 
nufacturing poor may now think of it, 
I would riſk my life upon the event, 
that they would be much happier by 
this alteration in their conduct. How- 
ever, this is the object of my preſent 
addreſs to the legiſlature of this king- 
dom, from whoſe united wiſdom I have 
much to hope. Upon the whole, I 
dare to flatter myſelf, that my intention 

will 
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will apologize for the liberty I have 
0 taken, as well as for the errors which 
will doubtleſs be met with in a won of 
this nature, 
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RACTS on PRACTICAL ACKICULTURE AND 
GARDENING ; In which the Advantage of imitating the 
| Garden Culture in the Field, is fully proved by a Seven Years Courſe 
of Experiments, particularly addreſſed to the Gentlemen-Farmers of 
Great-Britain, with Obfervations ma & late Tour through , 
| France, Flanders, agg Hollang zralſo yFeveral uſeful Mhprovenhent 
Stoves and amr, Fx ; to which is added, a complete Chronolo- 
1 gical Catalogue of Engliſh Augen n ing, xc! 


A BURLESQUE TRANSLATION os HOMER, 2 new 
Edition, being a Burleſque Tranſlation of the Iliad, in 2 Volumes 
* two humourous Frontiſpieces. Bound, 68. 


III. EVERY MAN HIS own BROKER ; or, a Guide to Ex- 
| change-Alley. In which the Nature of the ſeveral Funds, vulgarly 
called the Stocks, is clearly explained, and the Myſtery and Iniquity of 
the infamous Practice of Stock- Jobbing laid before the Public in a 
new and impartial Light, by Tnomas Mok TIMER, Eſq. Seventh 
Edition, greatly improved. 


IV. THE LIFE or MADAM POMPADOUR, a new Edition, 
being the Fourth, reviſed, corrected, and greatly enlarged by the Au- 
thor of the firſt Volume ; with a Continuation from the Year 1757 to 
her Death, with a beautiful Head of the Marchioneſs, elegantly en- 
graved, taken from an original Painting. Bound, 5s. 


N. B, Even the firſt Edition of Work, imperfect as it is, was 
tranſlated into moſt of the European ae In Germany, it 
was reprinted fourteen Times, and ſeveral Impreſſions were ſuppreſ- 
ſed in Holland, at the Requiſition of the French Ambaſſador. 


V. TRAVELS through ITALY : containing general Obſerva- 
tions on that Country; with the moſt authentic Account yet publiſhed, 
of capital Pieces in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; including 
Remarks on the ancient and preſent State of Italy, of the Arts and 
Sciences which have flouriſhed there, and of Taſte iu Painting. By 

ohN NorRTHALL, Eſq. with Copper- plates, and engraved from 
rawings taken on the Spot. Bound, 6s. 


VI. TRACTS on the LIBERRY, SPIRITUAL and TEMPO- 
RAL, of PROTESTANTS in England, by AxTRoONY Er TRG, 
D. D. late Lord Biſhop of St. David's. Bound, 173. 
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VII. A NEW DICTIONARY in French and Engliſh, contain- 
ing all the French Words now in Uſe, with their different Accepta- 
tions properly explained in Engliſh according to the genuine Spirit of 
both Languages, by Henry Fox. | 


VIII. THE PRINCIPLES of the French Language, with a pre- 
fatory Introduction concerning the general Method of teaching the 
Pronunciation, &c. the whole in French and Engliſh—Price 18. 6d. 


IX. THE PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, containing 
all that is neceſſary to be learnt to acquire a competent Knowledge of 
92 Language; the whole compriſed in à rational and clear Method 

dice 28. 5 | 


x. GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES, thewing bow the Rules of 
French Syntax are to be applied in every Part of its Conſtruction; the 
whole digeſted in a plain, methodical and conciſe Order—Price 18. 6d. 


XI. MODELS of LETTERS, in French and Engliſh, deſigned 
for the Inſtruction cf thoſe who are deſirous of acquiring the true 
Style and exact Manner of French epiſtolary Correſpondence 


Price 45, | 
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